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THE BEND SINISTER, 

In the ‘New English Dictionary,’ under the 
word “ Bend,” bend sinister is defined as “‘ one of 
the marks of bastardy.” For explanation of this 
definition the able editor relied upon the quotations 
under “ Bend” and the definitions of “ Baton” and 
“Bar.” The quotations under “ Bend” give no ex- 
aa for Sir Walter Scott was as far from 

ing a herald as a historian. Referring first to 
“ Baton,” we find that this ordinary (?) is used “in 
English coats of arms only in the form of the baton 
sinister, the badge of bastardy (popularly called 
bar sinister).” This does not, however, explain 
why the bend sinister is described as “one of the 
marks of bastardy.” Turning next to “ Bar,” this 
is described as “an honourable ordinary, formed 
(like the fess) by two parallel lines drawn horizon- 
tally across the shield, and including not more than 
its fifth part. Bar sinister: in popular, but er- 
roneous phrase, the heraldic sign of illegitimacy.” 
Here again we are not told why the bend sinister 
is described as “one of the marks of bastardy.” 
We might at once dismiss from consideration the 
bar sinister, which in English heraldry is an im- 
possibility, as no bearing can be at once horizontal 
and diagonal, and moreover the bar is never borne 
single, But Planché gives some warrant for the 
use of the term bar sinister, Menestrier having 


called the bend sinister a “ bar,” and, says Planché, 
“a diminution of it is in this country commonly 
called ‘the bastard’s bar’ ”; but Menestrier was a 
French writer on blazon at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the practice and nomenclature of the 
two countries were in some respects widely different. 
The late Somerset Herald was, however, “ inclined 
to believe” the bar as “‘ but a diminution of the 
fess, if indeed it be not identical with it,” in which 
case, as above said, it is idle to speak of a bar 
sinister. In Canon Jenkins’s ‘ Heraldry, English 
and Foreign,’ the bar or barre is described as the 
reversed form of the bende, and as being “in 
reality the same figure” and having “the same 
rank in heraldic devices.” The fact is that bar in 
the sense of “bend sinister” is a word of essentially 
foreign growth, and was never recognized by 
English heralds in that sense. In foreign heraldry 
it would appear to have arisen from the singular 
practice of arbitrarily reversing the bearings of a 
shield for the sake of symmetry. In Guillim’s 
‘ Display of Heraldry’ there is no sort of indica- 
tion that the bend sinister was, in the time of the 
author, regarded as a mark of illegitimacy; on 
the contrary, we may be certain inferentially that 
no such stigma attached to this honourable 
ordinary; for while he says of the “ batoon” that 
“this is the proper and most usual note of illegiti- 
mation,” he affirms of the scarpe (i. ¢., a ribbon 
sinister) that “notwithstanding this Charge hath 
some Resemblance of the common Note of IlIlegiti- 
mation; Yet, is it not the same.” Again, in 
Edmondson’s ‘ Body of Heraldry’ it is stated that 
“we may fairly conclude, that the Batton is not to 
be deemed as any part diminutive of the Bend, but 
as a mark of illegitimacy.” It is here perfectly 
clear that Edmondson intends us to regard the 
bend sinister and all its diminutives, as well as the 
bend, as honourable ordinaries, and the baton 
sinister as something distinct and apart from them 
all. Lower, in his ‘ Curiosities,’ asserts that “‘ it is 
a prevailing error that the bend sinister is a mark 
of dishonour, as betokening illegitimacy; this 
seems to have arisen from its having been con- 
founded with the baton, which bearing differs 
from it both in being much narrower, and in 
being cut off from the borders of the escocheon.” 
Perhaps Mark Antony Lower was not a great 
authority, but he was hardly likely to have excogi- 
tated so definite a dictum as this. The definitions 
of more modern heralds are less precise, but 
there would appear to be no competent authority 
for the statement that the bend sinister, formerly 
called a fissure, was ever regarded as a mark of 
illegitimacy. Burke (1878) describes it as “ the 
same as the bend, except that the lines are drawn 
from the sinister chief to the dexter base.” Boutell 
does not think it necessary even to refer to the 
popular error of a bend sinister having a dishonour- 
able significance. Barrington, again, makes no such 
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reference, he does indeed make the baston 
or baton a diminutive of the bend sinister, wherein 
probably he is in error. Olark describes the bend 
sinister as “ the same ordinary” as the bend, “ but 
drawn...... from left to right.” He does not con- 
nect it with the baton, which he says signifies “‘a 
staff or truncheon, generally used as a rebatement 
eepeee to denote illegitimacy,” though ‘‘ frequently 
adopted as a crest, without any reference to ille- 
timacy.” In Newton's ‘Display of Heraldry’ 
bend sinister is stated to represent “ a scarf or 
ribbon suspended from the left sboulder......The 
French denominate it a Barre.” Newton quotes 
Nisbet's statement, “ that of old the bend sinister 
eng much in Scotland, but that latterly they 
ve been mostly turned in the other direction, 
from a vulgar notion that it resembled a mark of 
illegitimacy.” After describing the baton (batoon 
or baston) as a mark of illegitimacy, he goes on to 
say that “‘this device must not be confounded 
with the honourable ordinary, a bend sinister...... 
In later times the mark of illegitimacy has always 
been the battoon...... in the direction of a sinister 
bend.” Here, surely, is sufficient evidence that 
there is no authority for describing the bend 
sinister as “one of the marks of bastardy.” 
Perhaps it is only fair to quote the following from 
Mr. John E. Cussans’s ‘Handbook of Heraldry,’ 
“The diminutives of the bend sinister are the 
Scarpe, which is one-half its width, and the Baton, 
which is one-fourth. The latter, like the ribbun, 
is couped at the extremities, and both are generally 
considered as marks of Illegitimacy,”—by Mr. 
Cussans, but apparently by no one else. There 
can be no question that the bend sinister was not 
a mark of illegitimacy. Unfortunately, autho- 
rities so differ that it is impossible to affirm with 
equal certainty that the baton is not a diminutive 
of the bend sinister, though this would appear to 
be the case. 
It would seem, from a careful consideration of 
the facts, that heralds have never in reality agreed 
any one badge as a special and undoubted 
mark of illegitimacy, nor, indeed, does it appear 
probable that they should do so. It has been re- 
marked by a modern writer that no person is 
bound to use arms, and that therefore no person 
would willingly bear a coat which should mark him 
out amongst his fellows as of base origin. Hence 
probably arises the fact that all, or nearly all, 
arms indicating illegitimacy by means of the 
baton sinister are borne, at least in England, by 
persons descended from the illegitimate offspring of 
the royal family, such as the Scotts, Fitzroys, Beau- 
clercs, and Fitz-Clarences, the honour of descent 
from royalty, however derived, being apparently re- 
rded as of animportance countervailing the degra- 
ation of bastardy. In the ‘ Book of St. Albans’ we 
do, however, find a law on the subject which it is de- 
sirable to quote, “ All the 


bastardes of all cort-| shop, 


amuris shall bear a fesse, sum call it a baston, of 
oon of the iiij dignities of colouris, except the 
bastard of the fixialis, and the bastarde of th 
brethyrne of the chene blode,” the term ficialis 
implying “the third degree by the right line, from 
the right heir, by line male,” whatever that may 
mean, These excepted persons are to bear their 
fathers’ arms “ countertruis,” that is, with the 
tinctures of the bearings altered. No rule, how- 
ever, seems ever to have been followed. In 
Glover's ‘ Roll’ (1216-1272, transcribed by Glover 
in 1586) Richard le FitzMarmaduke is described 
as bearing “de goules ung fesce et troys papegeyes 
[popinjays] d’argent, a ung baston d’azure sur 
tout,” but this is not described as sinister ; it is, 
however, clearly a difference of illegitimacy 
adopted by an illegitimate son of Marmaduke of 
Twenge. Any deductions from this use of the 
“ baston ” are, however, at once overthrown by the 
fact that in a roll of the time of Edward IT. legiti- 
mate sons appear to difference their paternal bear- 
ings by the addition of batons and bends, while 
“ Sir Johan Lovel le bastard ” differences with “un 
label de azure,” now so distinctly a badge of legiti- 
macy. One practice of the heralds appears to have 
been to assign to bastards their fathers’ arms on a 
bend or bendwise, as in the case of Sir Roger de 
Clarendon, a natural son of the Black Prince, who 
bore, Or, on a bend sable, three ostrich-feathers 
argent. John de Beaufort, eldest son of John of 
Gaunt by Catherine Swynford, similarly bore a 
coat made up of the arms of the Lancastrian Plan- 
tagenets, namely, Per pale, argent and azure, on a 
bend gules the arms of England with a label of 
three points azure, each charged with as many fleurs 
de lis or. But it is to be remarked that these bends 
are vot sinister. 

Instances might be multiplied, but enough has 
been said to prove that the bend sinister is not 
“one of the marks of bastardy,” and that no hard 
and fast rule for the indication of illegitimacy has 
ever been adopted by English heralds. 

James Dattas, 


DR. JOHNSON AND LICHFIELD. 


On October 20, 1887, Messrs. Winterton, Beale 
& Co. offered for sale, and sold by public auction at 
the “Three Crowns Hotel,” Lichfield, a freehold 
property, described in the particulars as “ the large, 
substantially built, and commodious dwelling- house, 
with draper’s shop, situate in the Market-place, as 
occupied now and for many years by Mr. Thomas 
Clarke.” The auctioneers particularly pointed out 
that this property was well worthy the attention of 
“admirers of historical buildings and capitalists 

nerally,” for it was “famous as the birthplace of 

r. Samuel Johnson,” and the house contained 
“ample dry cellarage, entrance-hall, double-fronted 
sitting-room, excellent kitchen, and small 
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The upper stories are approached by an 
antique oak staircase, and in addition to a spacious 
drawing-room there are nine rooms. The floors 
are principally fine old oak.” “The property 
is freehold, except a small encroachment on the 
street, granted by the Corporation by leases from 
time to time to the Johnson family and to Mr. 
Clarke at the annual rent of two shillings.” 

The sale was truly Johnsonian. It was held at 
the old “Three Crowns,” where Dr. Johnson put 
up whenever he visited his native city; the auc- 
tioneer seated himself in ‘‘the doctor's chair” 
while he discoursed on the antiquarian interest and 
value of the house; and finally, to complete the 
story of the sale, the haser was none other 
than Mr. G. H. Johnson, of Southport, who, 
although no relation or descendant of the doctor, 
bought the property for 8001. “ to save it from the 
hands of spoilers.” A full account of the house 
and its descent will be found in the Lichfield 
Mercury of Oct. 21, 1887, in which the interesting 
letters on the title deeds to the property printed in 
the Times are reproduced. 

Having detailed the most recent of Johnsonian 
etents, I will now: give a few interesting facts re- 
lating to the doctor, which I think ought to find 
a permanent place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ They 
have been collected after some diligent research for 
a new edition of my history of the Fleet Street dis- 
trict (‘ Memorials of Temple Bar’), in which neigh- 
bourhood Dr. Johnson so long lived, and where, in 
one of its then quiet aristocratic courts (Bolt Court), 
he died Dec. 13, 1784. 

Messrs, Barnes, of Lichfield, possess the original 
documents relating to Dr. Johnson’s house for 
200 years, and among these the marriage settle- 
ment, dated June 11, 1706, between Michael 
Johnson, of Lichfield, bookseller (and others as 
trustees), and Sarah Ford, spinster, daughter of 
Cornelius Ford, of Packwood, co. Warwick, gent. 
In March, 1707, the house called ‘‘in Saddler’s 
Street, alias Markett Street...... in the corner over 
against the Markett Crosse,” was conveyed to 
Michael Johnson by Nathaniel Barton, silkman of 
the City of London, to whom it was bequeathed by 
his mother, Sarah Barton, of Coventry, widow. 

In the a register of St. Mary’s Church, 
Lichfield, which church faces the Johnson house, 
are the following entries :— 

1709, Sept. Bapt. Sam’, son of Mich’ Johnson, gent. 7, 
Oct". Bap‘ Nathaniel, son of Mt Mich' Johnson. 


These were the doctor and his brother. Next, in 
the burial register of St. Michael’s, Lichfield, are 
these entries :— 


~~ age 7. Buried Mt Michael Jonson, a Magistrate 

1736/7. Mar. 5, Buried Nathaniel Johnson. 

1759, Jan’ 23, Bur M™ Johnson, Widow, aged 89. 
These refer to the burial of the parents and brother, 


and the curious error in the spelling of the name 
of the father is noteworthy. 

The gravestone which formerly covered the re- 
mains of the Johnsons in St. Michael’s having long 
since disappeared during some so-called restoration 
(and probably in the same manner as the grave- 
stone of Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College, as pointed out by me in ‘N. & Q,, 
July 11, 1885), my worthy and much-lamented 
friend the late rector (the Rev. J. J. Sergeantson), 
after an exhaustive and fruitless search for the 
missing stone, about three years before his un- 
timely death, laid down a new stone in his church 
with a copy on it of the old inscription. 

The statue of Dr. Johnson, by T. C. Lucas, in 
the Market-place, opposite the house, was erected 
in August, 1838, and the original model of it is 
now in the museum at Lichfield, where also is to 
be seen the original vote of thanks awarded to 
the donor (the Rev. J. T. Law, Chancellor of the 
diocese) by the Town Council of the city. A 
plaster cast of the subject of the penance on one 
side of the pedestal was taken in September, 1878 
for reproduction on the Uttoxeter monument. 

There are many interesting relics of the doctor 
and the Johnson family to be found in the Lichfield 
Museum cases, and I would refer any one to notes 
on some of these printed by me in the Builder, 
Jan. 4, 1879, and March 25, 1882, in two articles 
on Lichfield and its associations. I may, how- 
ever, add that at the sign of the “Johnson Head” 
in Bird Street (and at the corner of Market Street 
which leads to the Market-place) the present mayor 
of the city (Mr. A. C. Lomax) and his father before 
him (mayor fifty years ago) have carried on the 
business of booksellers and stationers since the 
good old days when George III. was king. The 
present representative of the city when I was in 
Lichfield exhibited before me with well-merited 
pride a very interesting collection of Johnsonian 
relics, among which may be mentioned the doctor’s 
walking-stick, Prayer Book, table, the bust b 
Nollekens, Mrs. Johnson’s wedding-ring (which 
had the curiosity to put on my own finger), ivory 
tablets, &c., all of which were purchased of Barber, 
so well known by readers of Boswell. 

Michael Johnson, of “ the City and County of 
Lichfield, Bookseller,” was associated with one 
John Adderley in the bond, inventory, and 
administration of the goods, &c, of Thomas 
Adderley, Vicar of Eccleshall, Feb. 7, 1690/1, 
and signed the papers “Mich. Johnson.” 
Richard Wakefield, of Lichfield, gent., by will 
proved in February, 1733/4, bequeathed “‘to my 
Godsons Mr. Richard Bayley and Mr. Samuel John- 
son 51. each.” It would be interesting to know 
whether this Samuel was our doctor. 

The last fact of interest to note is at the present 
time not the least in value, In the William Salt 
Library at Stafford the courteous librarian, Dr. 
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Mazzinghi, permitted, at my request, a full inspec- 
tion of the "cieiaal papers relating to the a 
the Johnson house at Lichfield in 1785. In the 
accounts we read, “ For the purchase of Dr. John- 
son’s House, Sold for 235/.,” a year’s rent, 12/. 
Among the payments—a year’s land tax, 13s.; a 
year’s rent due to the Corporation, 2s. 6d. (it is 
now 2s.). In accordance with the codicil of Dr. 
Johnson’s will, the money realized by the sale 
oo paying all expenses), 2151. 10s., was 

ivided between Thomas and Benjamin Johnson, 
William Whiting and Ann his wife, and Mary 
Bill, whose signatures and receipts are appended to 
the papers, the whole account being “settled and 
pong by us to be true and correct,” July 17, 
1786, so that it is a curious coincidence that a few 
months after the century since the sale Dr. John- 
son’s house has again been sold, and sold this time 
to another representative of the name. 


T. C. Noss. 
Greenwood Road, Dalston, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Original or ‘CyMBELINE’ AND POSSIBLY OF 
‘Tue Tempest.’—Many commentators have pointed 
out the difficulty of tracing the source of Shake- 

’s ‘Cymbeline,’ while in the case of ‘The 
Tempest” they have been completely baffled. To 
the former play Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle’ contributed 
the quasi-historical setting, and the ‘ Decamerone’ 
the imo element of the plot; but for the 
banished Belarius and Leonatus Posthumus it 
has been felt that Shakespeare must have drawn 
upon another source. This source Mr. W. W. 

yd, in his ‘Critical Essays on the Plays of 
Shakespeare,’ sup to have been an early play, 
now lost, in which Belarius and Posthumus 
were originally one, and out of which they were 
subsequently duplicated by Shakespeare (ed. 1875, 


p. 489). This conjecture was natural under the | throug 


circumstances ; but, as I hope to show, is unsup- 
ported by facts. For the original of part of 

Cymbeline,’ as well as of the character of Prospero 
and several incidents in ‘The Tempest,’ will 
found in ‘The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune,’ 
originally printed in black-letter quarto in 1589, 
reprinted and edited by J. Payne Collier for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1851, and subsequently again 
in 1874 in Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s edition of ‘ Dods- 
ley’s Old English Plays’ (vol. vi.). 

After reading the play the similarity between 
the ‘Rare Triumphs’ and ‘Cymbeline’ appeared 
to me so striking that I was astonished to find 
that it had escaped Collier’s notice. At least, he 
made no mention of it in his “General Introduc- 
tion,” which is — in Hazlitt’s Dodsley. 
Knowing that the play had been accessible so 
long, I hesitated to communicate what must be to 


the late Dr. C. M. Ingleby’s edition of ‘ beline’ 
(1886). Upon finding 80 
as Ingleby omitted to notice the similarities 
that had struck me, I concluded that the discovery, 
if such it was, was worth publishing. 7 

‘The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune’ 
opens with a — between Venus and Fortune 
which, upon ing submitted to the decision of 
Jupiter, leads to their both trying their power 
upon a couple of lovers, the Imogen and Post- 
humus of Shakespeare, the Fidelia and Hermione 
of the play before us. The parallelism of the two 
plays upon many points will be apparent from the 
following sketch of the plot of the ‘Rare Triumphs’ :— 
A noble lord, Bomelio (Shakespeare’s Belarius), after 
serving his king, Phizanies (Shakespeare’s Cymbe- 
line), in war, is banished from the court owing to 
some slander. In this strait he takes up his abode 
in a cave not far off, and is known as the “old 
hermit.” Here he, like Prospero, studies magic, 
and some time before the commencement of the 
play he had given his son Hermione (Shakespeare's 

osthumus) to the king “‘for a jewel of some 

ice.” Since this transaction Hermione, like 

osthumus, has lived in court, enjoying “the 
king’s gracious countenance,” and what more 
natural than that he should attract the affections 
of the king’s daughter Fidelia (Shakespeare's 
Imogen)? The play begins with Fidelia’s brother 
Armenio (Shakespeare’s Cloten) discovering the 
loves of Hermione and Fidelia, whereu a 
quarrel takes place, ending in a passage of arms 
between Hermione and Armenio (as in Shake- 
speare), in which Armenio is wounded. Hermione 
is promptly banished from the court, but before 
leaving secures, as he thinks, a faithful go-between 
for himself and Fidelia in the person of Penulo, a 
courtier and parasite. Hermione hies off to the 
old hermit’s cave, where he is recognized by 
Bomelio as his son. Hermione accordingly sends 
h Penulo to ask Fidelia to join her lover in 
the hermit’s cave; but, unlike Posthumus’s Pisanio, 
Penulo proves false, and dispatches Armenio after 
his sister. She is accordingly dragged back to 


be | court, but Armenio is struck dumb by Bomelio’s 


sorcery. The sequel of the play is not much to our 


= Bomelio, in the disguise of an “up- 
is hh” physician, visits the court, and offers to 
cure Armenio of his dumbness, managing mean- 
while to abduct Fidelia for his son. The dénod- 
ment takes place in the cave, whither the king and 
courtiers resort. As in ‘Cymbeline,’ we have a 
theophany (Mercury, Venus, and Fortune) taking 
part with the mortals in the action of the play. It 
ends with the restoration of Bomelio to court and 
of Armenio to speech, while Fidelia gets her 
Hermione. 


Besides the general similarity of the ‘Rare 
are 
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as it is, of Armenio reminds us of Oloten. The 
meeting of Lentulo and Penulo (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 
vol. vi. p. 178) may be com with that of 
Cloten and Guiderius (‘Cymbeline,’ IV. ii.). The 
amazement of Belario at the sight of Fidelia (D. 
186) may have suggested the expressions used 
by Ferdinand when he sees Miranda (‘ Tempest,’ 
ii, 420), and by Belarius when he catches 
Imogen in his cave (‘Cymbeline,’ ITI. vi. 42). In 
the latter case we have also identity of incident. 
Fidelia probably suggested the name that Imogen 
took when she feigned to be a boy, viz., Fidele— 
a strange one, though not stranger than that of 
Hermione in our play for a man. The — 
that Imogen takes was probably sugges 
by draught to be given to Fidelia (D., p. 
215). 


These points of similarity in detail, I think, 
remove alt doubt as to the fact that Shakespeare 
must have read the old anonymous play. There 


was little, however, that he could take from it P 


except the plot. The dialogue, which is in 
rhyming verse, is poor and unbalanced. The 
curing of Armenio’s dumbness by means of his 
sister's blood is grotesque. There is nothing in 
the play to lead one to read it twice. 
R. W. Boonie. 
Montreal. 


Sonner LXVI. S. iv. 304).— 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 

Of the two emendations which have been pro- 
posed, discomforted is the best, both for sound and 
quantity, and it has the further recommendation 
of being a common Shakspearean word. But is 
any emendation necessary? The sonnet in which 
this line occurs is a very powerful one, and the 
poet, as all true poets will do, disdaining the mere 
artifices of rhyme, has sacrificed sound for sense, 
rather than by circumlocution, however poetical, 
weaken the force of his simile. May the correct 
solution not be to accentuate the word disabled the 
same as the word strumpeted, which will have the 
effect of making them rhyme together, and also fill 
out the quantity of the line? One such long- 
drawn rhyme occurs at the end of the first quatrain 
of Sonnet XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 

ich I by lacking have supposed dead : 
there reigns love, and all love's loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
Ropert F, Garpiner. 
There is nothing unmetrical in the line 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 

The word is to be pronounced disabeled, as four 
syllables; and disabled gives excellent sense, 
whether we understand it as meaning impai 
or . Of. ‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. i. 123; 
* As You Like it,’ V. iv. 80. D.C. T. 

Warpenden Rectory, Guildford. 


I trust that Mr. Taomas Bayrne’s luckless 
emendation will die where it was born. 

1. The “melody” of the line (the metre?) is 
not “imperfect”; no more imperfect than it is 
in the last line of the following passage :— 

But when bis fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with th’ enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

In willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Perhaps Mr. Bayne will try his improving hand 
on this. The fact is that in each place, as in a 
multitude of others, Shakspeare lengthens the word 
according to metrical need. Of the one he makes 
a trisyllable ; of the other, on the strength of the 
semi-vowel, a quadrisyllable, precisely as Sir 
Walter Scott, with his rolling Scotch pronuncia- 
tion, makes a quadrisyllable of “ unicorn.” * 

2. Disabled is simply the right word in the 
lace. “Strength” is vwurned to its contrary, dis- 
abled and made weak, just as “faith” is “ for- 
sworn,” and “ maiden virtue” “ ——s 


Onty=Excerr. (See 7" §. iii. 406, 501.)—An 
instance of this exceptional use of the word only 
occurs in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ I. iii. :— 

“ Fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had put such 
differences between their two estates; Love, no god, 
that would not extend his might, on/y where qualities 
were level.” 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 

“Way” ix Suaxspeare (7" §. iii, 511; iv. 
105).— seems to have existed as a com- 
pound word in Shakspeare’s day. Thomas St. 
Aubyn writes to his sister-in-law, Honor, Vis- 
countess Lisle, 1534-1540 :— 

“My daughter Phelypp is departyd on Crstmas [sic] 
Day, Almyghtie pardon her soule, and my wyffe hath 
take greatte discomfort therbye ; but I thank our Lord, 
she doth take it betterway, and thankyth God of his 
sending ” (‘ Lisle Papers,’ xiii. art. 102). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Way=manner, condition, state, &c., is usual 
in Lincolnshire—so usual that I did not know it 
was peculiar. “Show me the way to do this”; 
“He’s been badly a long time, and is in a very 
queer way”; “To neglect business is not the way 
to get on”; “Little boys should not be rude, 
that’s not the way to make people love them”; 
“‘He’s in a good way of business”; “I’m in the 
way to get on”; and so on. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bore=Great Wave.—In the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ this bore is given two mean- 
ings, viz., “1. Wave, billow”; and “2, A tide- 


wave of extraordinary height, caused either by the 
* To tame the unicorn’s pride,” I quote from 
memory. 
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meeting of two tides or by the rushing of the tide 
up @ narrowing estuary.” No. 1 meaning does not 
seem to be satisfactorily established, for it is marked 
with ?,* but it is supposed to come from “O.N. 
bdra, wave, billow.” And as for No. 2 meaning, 
it is considered doubtful whether it is the same 
word, and no other origin is offered. Still it is 
the only meaning with which we are familiar at the 
present time. Now,on September 23, an accident to 
a vessel (apparently an English one) was recorded in 
the Daily News as having taken place on the 22nd 
near Villequier, at no great distance from the 
mouth of the Seine, in consequence of the “great 
tidal bore wave which rises on the Seine near 
Caudebec whenever a high flood-tide sets in 
strongly against the downward course of the 
river.” I thought this would be an excellent 
opportunity for making out the real French 
equivalent for bore in this sense,t and I accord- 
ingly referred to the French Figaro of the same 
date, and there, in the description of the same 
accident, the word used was barre (“une barre, 
haute de dix pieds, a pris en travers le navire, qui 
a été balayé et a chaviré”). This looks as if bore 
and barret were the same word, and, if so, the 
French word is evidently the older. We can 

rfectly understand also why the word barre 
=bar) has been applied to such a tidal wave, for 
this forms just as great a barrier for the time being 
as the bar of a river (also called barre) does 
permanently. The Daily News speaks of this 
frequently occurring tidal wave in the Seine as 
“this wall of water.” The only difficulty is, Why 
is the French barre ordinarily represented by bar 
in English, and in this particular case by bore ?§ 
It is possible, however, that bore=“‘ malady of 
ennui” (‘N.E.D.’), whence =ennwi, annoyance, 


* The only example given is, curiously enough, spelled 
bare, and it seems to me somewhat doubtful whether it is 
a substantive at all. Stratmann, however, has four ex- 
amples of the form bare (he writes it bdre), to which he 
gives the meaning of “ bore, fluctus, unda "”; whilst in the 
*N.ELD.,’ s.v. “ Bare,” this meaning is not even mentioned 
and no reference is given to bore. In Ducange I find 
the Low Latin bara—fluctus, unda. 

+ The only equivalent I had hitherto been able to find 
was ras (or raz) de marée (see Gase and Littré), but 
according to Littré this is an upheaval of the sea due to 
something more than the tide. 

t Littré’s definition of barre in this sense is “les 
premiéres lames que la marée montante pousse dans un 
fleuve.” Bescherelle’s, which pleases me better, is 
“ligne ou vague élevée, traneversale, constante, que 
produit le choc des eaux des grands fleuves, descendant 
avec force contre les eaux de la mer, qui remontent par 
l’effet de la marée.” 

§ It is admitted in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ however, that bore= 
wave was at one time spelled bare. See note *. And 
boar (the animal) was sometimes spelled dare in M.E. 
(‘ N.E.D.’), whilst in Old French barre was sometimes 

pelled bare, ially when it meant barrier (Godefroy 
and Littré). Very probably there has been some con- 
fusion with the name of the animal. See note {. 


nuisance, which is supposed to be of French 
origin, is also a form of the French barre, for 
in the dictionary of the French Academy and 
in Bescherelle I find one of the meanings given 
** malaise qu’on éprouve au travers du ventre dans 
certaines maladies,” though I cannot find it in 
Littré. A French friend tells me, however, that 
one still often hears people say in France, when 
they have a cramp or colicky pain running across 
the stomach or abdomen, “Je me sens [or j'ai, or 
j'ai comme] une barre dans l’estomac [or le ventre},.” 


. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Lorp Netson’s Dress at Traratcar.—In 
an article in the Daily Telegraph (Oct. 22, 1887) 
on the Victory, Nelson’s ship at Trafalgar, there 
occurs the following description of the hero enter- 
ing into the battle :— 

“The memory pictures the dauntless little sea-lord 
tripping forth upon his quarter-deck, dressed ‘to the 
coat, e 1 0) rs upon his 
ental at aide, ony with 
heart,” &c, 

Now it so happens that my late father-in-law, the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, who was Nelson’s chaplain, 
and was with him when he died, has appended 
a note, now before me, in correction of an equall 
stilted account of the hero’s dress given in Harri- 
son’s ‘ Life of Lord Nelson ’:— 

“This is wrong: he wore the same coat he did the 
day before, nor was there the smallest alteration in his 
dress whatsoever from other days. In this action he had 
not his sword with him on deck, which in other 
he had always carried with him.—A,. J. Soorr.” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


“Orner” as A Privrat.—It is common to 
illustrate the plural use of other from writers not 
later than the Elizabethan age, and thus to convey 
the impression that it is not to be found later than 
the seventeenth century. Thus Dr. Morris, in his 
‘English Accidence,’ p. 150, gives “some other” as 
used by Ascham and Shakespeare, and “other 
some” as occurring in Acts xvii. 18; and then 
adds, “A new plural was afterwards formed by 
the ordinary plural suffix s.” Dr. Abbott (‘Shake- 
spearian Grammar,’ p. 25), after explaining the 
correctness of other as a plural, proceeds, “Our 
modern ‘ others said’ is only justified by a custom.” 
It would be important to settle at what period the 
plural use of the form was discontinued and the 
modern practice established. The following sen- 
tence, which occurs in one of the letters of Beattie, 
author of ‘The Minstrel,’ and a reputed stylist in 
his day, shows that “some other” was still in 
fashion in 1759. Speaking of Richardson's 


‘Clarissa,’ which was then a new book, Beattie 
observes, ‘“‘They who read more for amusement 
than instruction will not be so much captivated with 


‘Clarissa as with some other of our English 
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novels.” See Forbes’s ‘Life of Beattie,’ vol. i. 
p. 48. Is the usage known in the nineteenth 
century ? Toomas Bayne. 


‘Greater Lonpon’: an Inaccurate Quora- 
tion.—I am wondering how far I may depend upon 
Mr. Edward Walford’s accuracy when in ‘* Greater 
London’ he quotes inscriptions. I visited Little 
Ilford parish church the other day, and in the little 
mortuary chapel attached to the edifice I copied 
down the following inscription from the monument 
erected to the memory of Smart Lethieullier, the 


antiquary:— eck 


Of Esq' of ALDERSBROKE 
A Gentleman of polite Literature and elegant Taste 
An Encourager of Arts and ingenious Artists 
A studious promoter of Literary Inquiries 
A Companion and Friend of Learned Men 
Judiciously versed in the science of Antiquit 
And richly possessed of — Productions of Nature 
ut 
Who modestly desires no other Inscription on his Tomb 
= Than what He had made the Rule of his Life 
An Admonition to Thee Reader by Example 
To do justly 
To love mercy 
And to walk humbly with thy God 
Born 3 1701 
Deceased without Issue Aug, 27 1760. 


After the statement “The inscription runs as 
follows,” this is how Mr. Walford copies it on 
p- 501, vol. i., of ‘Greater London ’:— 


“In memory of Smart Lethieullier, Esq., a gentleman 
of polite literature and elegant taste, an encourager of 
art and ingenious artists, a studious promoter of literary 
inquiries, a companion and a friend of learned men; 
industriously versed in the science of antiquity, and 
richly possessed of the curious productions of nature, but 
who modestly desired no other inscription on his tomb 
than what he had made the rule of his life—to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. He 
hs born Nov, 3rd, 1701, and died without issue Aug. 27th, 


Joun T. Paces. 


Holmby House, Forest Gate. 
Queries. 
We must correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


James II, ar Tonsripce Wetis.—James IL, 
when Duke of York, often stayed for months at a 
time at Tunbridge. Can any one give me informa- 
tion as to where he lived there? Was there any 
royal residence near Tunbridge Wells in Charles 
IL’s reign ? Wotsz.er. 


Samputre.—Shakspere’s reference to the sam- 
phire in ‘ Lear,’ IV. vi., points to a plant the uses 
of which should be well known, and found in suf- 


ficient abundance to repay this “ dreadful trade.” 
There are several plants now known as samphire ; 
for instance, we have golden samphire, prickly 
samphire, marsh samphire, rock samphire. But, 
before dealing with their several claims, I may 
state that I cannot trace samphire in Anglo-Saxon 
times. Our early ancestors knew all about fennel, 
pimpernel, and hemlock ; rock parsley was ston- 
suc, safflower was lybcorn, but I cannot recognize 
any synonym for a samphire. 

It seems that popular opinion among us clings 
to rock samphire as the original, because the 
prefix ‘‘rock” is recognizable in Petrus cre- 
scentius, so perce pierre, herbe de St. Pierre, and 
finally samphire, but 1 do not find that it was 
ever called ‘‘rock-cress” in England; if not, 
what was its name before samphire came into 
use upon the above barbarous corruption? I see 
that 1580 is the earliest approximate date quoted 
by Prof. Skeat, so the mention in ‘Lear’ of 1608 
is an early instance of its use. Did Shakspere 
mean safflower? But, to resume. Rock samphire 
is botanically known as Crithmum maritimum ; it 
is universally known, and some nations call it a 
fennel. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxons recognized it 
thus. It certainly would not have done for 
Shakspere to dilate on the dangers of gatherin 
fennel, which is a common pot-herb, yet fou 
“in dry chalky soil near the sea.” A writer in 
the nearly obsolete ‘Penny Cyclopzedia,’ vol. xx. 
p. 354, puts it thus, “The true samphire (Crith- 
mum maritimum) is found on the cliffs at Dover, 
and has been immortalized by Shakspere.” 
Sowerby disposes of it more shortly as “ growing 
sparingly on the white cliffs of Dover.” 

In the present day samphire is still recognized 
as a “ pickle,” and I find that marsh samphire is 
the popular favourite, meaning Salicornia herbacea, 
or salthorn ; it is also known as glasswort, because 
of its economic use as an alkaline called barilla. It 
seems to me to be true kelp, or a genuine sea- 
weed, that has changed its habitat and become a 
root or vegetable ; it now belongs to the Cheno- 
podiacee, and it is of great interest to note that 
it is classified next to the beets, all derived from 
Batis maritima, or sea beet, which thus, under 
cultivation, furnishes another good “ pickle.” 

Golden samphire belongs to the Composite, being 
called Inula crithinoides ; it frequents salt marshes 
and rocks, having a bright yellow daisy-like flower. 
Does it pickle? Prickly samphire, or Echinophera 
spinosa, is called extinct in Britain; the plant 
flowers like the Crithmum maritimum, and comes 
next in classification to the ill-omened hemlock. 
Would the latter prove innocuous if grown in a 
saline region, and pa the EZ. spinosa pickle ? 

In concluding I renew the question, What com- 
mercial use did Shakspere imply by the dreadful 
trade he so graphically @escribed ; and are we to 
assume that people éd @is plant about, as 
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is now done in towns, with watercress and 
“ gransel ”? A. Hatt. 


Saaxive Hawps.—‘‘ What is the origin of the 
custom of shaking hands?” is a question which 
- ee in ‘N. & Q.’ in the second year after 

work began to be published (1* S. iii. 118). 
Again, Extcen 8. iv. 487) inquired whether 
the custom was not originally British. He said 
that when in Paris in 1817 no one offered him 
his hand, though he was received with kindness. 
Frenchmen also spoke to him concerning shaking 
hands as, “ Vaccollade Britannique.” Other corre- 
spondents have traced the custom back to the 

lizabethan era, quoting a line from Ancient 
Pistol, “Give me thy fist, thy forefoot to me give.” 
The earliest allusion cited has been ‘‘ Arreptaque 
manu,” in Horace. But shaking hands was a far 
more ancient custom among Greeks. In the fifth 
century before our era Aristophanes describes 
Strepsiades as calling on his son to give him his 
right hand. There is also a phrase in the ‘ Iliad’ 
(x. 542) which may show hand-shaking to be even 
prehistoric. When Ulysses returned to the Grecian 
camp with the horses of Rhesus he had stolen, 
Nestor saluted him with the right hand and with 
an weag Will not some Grecian writer 

‘N. .’ give us the true interpretation of the 
Nestorian salute, nod(ero ? 


James D, Bourier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Henpre Famity.—Where can any pedigree, 
records, or historical information relating to the 
Hendre family be found ? F. H. Henpre. 

3, Gauden Road, Clapham. 


French Emicration to Brimsx Norra 
America, 1789-1815.— When the revolution 
broke out in France many families emigrated to 
the Canadas and other portions of British America. 
Has any account of these refugees ever been 
written ; and, if so, by whom ? T. W. F. 

Wimbledon, Surrey, 


Toward or Towarps.—Should the preposition 
on the first or on 
second syllable euphony, anal 
the dictionaries, and, I believe (though "Vhs is di ‘ 
putable), the majority of our best poets, say upon 
the first ; but our younger poets and Oxford-bred 

men 


to favour the pronunciation cracified 
by in the phrase ‘‘ I looks towards ae 


BiackBeErrigs.—When I lived in Cumberland 

I remember hearing this pleasing and innocent 
fruit—searce hereabouts, I am sorry to say, this 
» Om account of the long drough 
Brammelkites.” I am quite certain I have heard 
the word ; but whether it was used jokingly or is 


is genuine, brummel is obviously a corruption of 
bramble; but what does kites mean? Will any 
Cumberland reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help, and also 
say if I have written the word correctly / 

JonaTHan Bovcuigr. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Brummel=bramble is in Wright and Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary.’ In the West Riding blackberries were 
called “ blegs.”)} 

De ta Pore have a vellum deed of 
the thirteenth century endorsed “Indenture of 
Covenants between the Abbot and Convent of 
Cumhire (Abbey Cumhir) and the Abbot and 
Convent of De la Pole.” Can any one refer me to 
an account of De la Pole Abbey, as I cannot find 
it mentioned in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon ’? 


Henry T. Wake. 
Wingfield Park, Derbyshire, 


‘Tae Diary or a Now.’—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me who was the author of a novel 
entitled ‘ The Diary of a Nun’ (London, Colburn), 
2 vols., 1843? It is not mentioned by Halkett 
and Laing in their ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature.’ 

Ropert F. Garpiver. 


“To SLEEP THE SLEEP OF THE JusT.”—Where 
does this expression first occur ? R. 8. 


Court or Traitpaston.—What is the origin 
and meaning of this name? Warton, ‘ Law Dict., 
does not vouchsafe any explanation. Q. V. 


Cuaracrers in Bepe's ‘ Marrixs 
axp Murrons.’—Two of the characters in this 
clever novel of your old correspondent, viz., the 
Rev. Mr. Sand and Dr. O’Lion, were read 
identified by Brightonians with the Rev. Edmu 
Clay (of St. Margaret’s Church) and the Rev. James 
O’Brien, D.D. (of St. Patrick’s), respectively. May 
I venture to inquire if any other characters in the 
book represented actual persons, and who was the 
original of the Rev. Mr. Pordage, famed for his 
“nectar”? §Freperick E. Sawrsr, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Gaproow or Guaproon.—A sort of edging on 
silver or plated articles, not to describe, but 


well known. Not in Webster- Wanted, 
the history and meaning of the term, with early 
quotations. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Carwac.—In his very interesting 
Christianus,’ Mr. A. Herbert says, p. 28, that ¢ 
people of Brittany have a tradition that the key 
to their great Carnac monument is to be found 
nowhere bat in London; so that he infers the 
circles to have been British work, and not Gaalisb. 
Be this as it may, where shall I find authority for 
this statement of the curious tradition ? 
C. A. Warp. 


genuine Cumberland dialect I do not know. If it 
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Heratpry or THE Surname or Frencu.— 
Can any of your learned authorities kindly inform 
one, generally interested in heraldry, but at a dis- 
tance from the valuable manuscript and anti- 
quarian libraries of old England, what was the 
coat of arms of Henry Franche, the York Herald 
in the time of Edward IV. (1461 to 1483)? In- 
formation also desired as to where were the loca- 
tions in England of the Frenches which bore the 
following old coat armour, viz.:— 

1, Sa., a bend between two dolphins ar. 

2. Sa., a bend ar., between two dolphins naiant 


or. 

3. Sa., a bend ar., between two dolphins hauriant 
or. 

4, Ar., two bendlets between as many dolphins 


8a. 
5. Sa., a bend between two barbels ar. 
6. Per pale sa. and ar., a wolf saliant counter- 


7. Per pale sa. and az., a wolf passant ar. 

8. Ar., a fess engrailed in chief a rose of 
the gu., 

9. Ar., a cross triparted sa. 

10. Sa., a cross tripleparted and fretted ar. 

With the dolphins, wolves, and crosses ancient 
armorial differences are indicated, and it would be 
pleasing to know which ‘were the principal coats of 
arms, and who were the first bearers. 

A. D. Wetp Frencn. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Iron Perroratep BY 
was made in a newspaper last year to an exhibit in 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of one or two 
sheets of corrugated iron roofing which had been 
perforated by hailstones, either in one of the 
Australian colonies or in New Zealand. A pre- 
cisely similar case occurred within my own per- 
sonal knowledge in the case of the corrugated 
iron roof of one of my gardeners’ cottages at my 
country residence near Liverpool, distant about 
twenty miles from Sydney, New South Wales, 
which roof was perforated in several places by 
hailstones during a very severe hail-storm which 
occurred on the afternoon of Sept. 21, 1867. I 
may mention that after the hail-storm in question 
was over hailstones were picked up in front of my 
house which were too large to go into an ordinary 
these have been received 

some degree of doubt by persons to whom 
the facts have been mentioned Jn this country, will 
some one of your readers be so kind as to let me 
know through your colomns whether he had seen 
the exhibit above referred to ; and, if so, in which 
of the colonial catalogues of exhibits it is men- 
tioned ? An Ex-Avsrrauian M.P. 


Tae First Oxrorp Unrversiry Lisrary.— 
ormerly I had charge of a MS., being a versified 


a remarhable notice of the small beginning of a 
library at Oxford. The prologue begins, I may 
add, as if the writer was thinking of the “Oratio 
ad Patrem” in the ‘Rhythm’ of Archbishop 
Hildebert. I should be much obliged by informa- 
tion as to the author of the treatise in question, 
and whether it is easily procurable in print. 
J. 
Dorchester. 


Cove.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. 1. p. 590, records the death of Col. Blackwell, 
Dec. 5, 1780, near Hallet’s Cove. Where is this 
place, which I cannot find in any index or gazetteer? 

R. MarsHam, 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W. 


Carr. Grorck Farmer.—An engraving 
John Murphy, after the portrait of this na 
celebrity by Charles Grignion, jun., painted in 
1778, has lately been acquired by a relative of mine. 
Capt. Farmer commanded the Quebec in the en- 

ement off Ushant with the French frigate La 

urveillante on Oct. 6, 1779. After having 
silenced her, the Quebec caught fire and blew up, 
and her brave commander perished with her rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy. The print 
was published in 1780 (February 14), by “ John 
Boydell, engraver, in Cheapside.” Can any one 
kindly inform me in whose ion the original 
portrait now is? Also, what is known of the 
painter, Charles Grignion, jun. ? ALPHA. 


Mowrrost.—What proof can be had to enable 
me to fix the birthplace of the great Marquis of 
Montrose ? Arex. DunBar. 


Hacker's ‘ Lire or Arcusisnor 
Who is the “Presbyter Pulpiteer” mentioned 
ox ii. 149? May I repeat my former query, 

at is “a small white letter”? See the para- 
graph over the “Errata.” Replies to me direct 
would be very acceptable. . M. Jackson, 
Hall Bank, Altrine 


Op have a curious ancient horizontal 
square table clock, in its leather travelling case, 
made early in the sixteenth century. On the top 
face are numerous dials, one of which indicates 
the days of the week, which are thus named :— 
Mont-dag, Monday. 

Zinst-dag, Tuesday. 

Mit-wugen, Wednesday. 

Donst-dag, Thursday, 

Frit-dag, Friday. 

Samst-dag, Saturday. 

Sol-S-dag, Sunday, 

I should be glad to learn the language in which 
the days are given. pw | are not English, 
French, Dutch, German, or italian, but must be 
some of the other languages having affinity with 
the German, as there is much similitude between 


treatise on husbandry. In the prologue there is 


them and the true German names ; and the place 


q 
} 
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where the clock was made will be indicated by the 
language or dialect in which the names a — 


Replies. 


ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY. 
(7™ 8. iv. 325.) 

Mr. Pvuon’s suggestion that the original design of 
Hawksmoor'’s fine steeple at St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, so seriously mutilated a few years back to 
gratify some pedantic purism, should be made 
good is excellent, and I trust that it will be carried 
out. But why should he call the missing objects 
**dragons”? The animals which stood at the base 
of the spire, and so admirably broke the transition 
from the tower to the stepped pyramid, now too 
abrupt, were the royal supporters, the lion and the 
unicorn, These supporters, however much out of 
keeping with modern ideas of religious propriety, 
were an essential part of the architect’s conception, 
and their loss has grievously marred its complete- 
ness. New churches built at the end of the seven- 
teenth or beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
and they were few enough, were commonly named 
after the reigning sovereign or some royal person- 
age. I may instance St. Ann’s, Soho; St. Ann’s, 

imehouse ; St. James’s, Piccadilly ; and, in addi- 
tion to the church now under consideration, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square; St. George’s-in-the- 
East ; and St. George the Martyr, Queen Square. 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, may be regarded as 
the of this not very reverent 
adulation. nsecrated in 1731, in the early years 
of the reign of George II., and bearing his name, 
the steeple was designed as a memorial of the 
reigning “ Defender of the Faith,” with the statue of 
the king at the summit of the spire, and the royal 
supporters “ hugging” the base. Horace Walpole 
condemns the steeple as “a masterpiece of ab- 
surdity.” But though the purity of its taste is 
more than questionable, it is a composition of 
t dignity and considerable originality. The 
idea of a stepped pyramid surmounted by a statue, 
it is true, was borrowed by Hawksmoor from 
Pliny’s description of the mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus, but the carrying out the idea was 
his own. Nor can any one see it, now that the 
houses are cleared away, without agreeing in Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion that the whole fabric “forms 
as picturesque a group as almost any church in 
London.” I do not know whether the epigram 
elicited by the unusual character of the steeple at 
the time of its erection is so familiar as to forbid 
its reproduction here :— 

When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 

The Protestants made him the Head of the Church ; 

But George's good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the Church make him head of the steeple. 


Epmunp VENABLES. 


The outlines of Bloomsbury Church are in many 
respects fine, but they are not improved by the 
demolition of the neighbouring house, for Hawks- 
moor, Wren’s pupil, built the church for its niche, 
and not fora western exposure. The studied plain- 
ness of the lower part of the singular tower proves 
this to have been his intention. Mr. Puc’s 
boyish memory has played him false here. “he 
figures are not dragons, but the royal supporters, 
which “ hugged” the steeple, as Walpole gives it. 
Their position looked a little hazardous, as if they 
might slide off on a gusty night ; but we may rest 
assured that nothing of Hawksmoor’s designing 
would be structurally dangerous. Walpole regards 
the steeple as “a master stroke of absurdity.” It 
is remarkably original, but I do not know that it 
is absurd. It is a copy of one of the seven wonders 
of the world—the tomb raised by Artemisia to her 
hasband Mausolus at Halicarnassus, in Caria 
(Pliny, xxxvi. 4, § 9). It was surmounted by a 
splendid marble quadriga, the work of Pythis. 
Noble, in his very interesting contintation of 
Granger, iii. 257, relates that Willia:: Nucks, a 
very opulent and loyal brewer of Londv», placed 
the statue of George I. upon the steeple of Blooms- 
bury, he being brewer to the royal household. 
The king is in Roman costume, and is placed on a 
short column. Walpole and Noble both say the 
figure is that of George I., and Cunningham is 
silent ; but ©. J. Partington, in his ‘ Views of 
London,’ says it is George II. Timbs gives it to 
George I. Partington is no great authority, of 
course, but those who are interested in the point 
can see that the evidence preponderates for its 
having been meant for George II. (5 S. vi. 454). 
An argument that is not there adduced is that 
Hacks must have been a very loyal subject indeed 
if in 1731, four years after the death of George I., 
he did not stick his then customer, George II., up 
aloft in his stead. I should be glad to learn if 
Hawksmoor’s original designs are yet to be seen, 
and whether the figure of the king forms a part of 
it. Ifso, why did Hucks furnish the funds? 

It is disputed whether the portico is as fine as, or 
finer than, St. Martin’s. One thing is certain, that 
the steeple is in the right place, standing on its 
own basis, and springing direct from the earth. 
No pupil of Wren’s would be likely to make the 
blunder Gibbs has in St. Martin’s, where the wedge 
of the pediment seems to be splitting the tower into 
two parts. 

There are two versions of the clever epigram 
that brought down so much ill-deserved ridicule 
upon this church :— 

When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 

The Protestants made him the Head of the Church ; 

But George's good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the Church made him head of the steeple. 


Cunningham gives no other reference for this than 
‘Contemporary Epigrams.’ Noble gives it iii. 258, 
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which in its cradity, and in its more historical 
context, appears like the first version. It runs 
thus :— 
The King of Great Britain was reckoned before 
The head of the Church by all good Christian people : 
But his brewer has added still one title more 
To the rest, and has made him the head of the steeple. 
Can anybody furnish an original reference to these 
epigrams? The steeple is caricatured by Hogarth 
in his ‘Gin Lane.’ There is a tablet to Lord 
Mansfield in the church, and a monument by 
Bacon to a Mr. Charles Grant, and Cunningham 
records that J. S. Munden, the actor, is buried 
there ; but he does not say that Bishop Sherlock, 
the son of Dr. W. Sherlock, was born at the rectory, 
1678. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Catumet §. iv. 207).—In Bartlett’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms,’ s.v., I find “An old 
Norman word derived from chalwmeau (‘ Charle- 
voix,’ vol. ii. p. 212). It was introduced into 

a by the settlers from Normandy”; and at 
the end of the article he gives two long quotations 
(earlier than Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1727) which I 
need scarcely transcribe, as, of course, Dr. Murray 
has the book at his command ; one from Marquette 
(1673), and the other from La Hontan, ‘ Voyages 
dans PAmérique’ (1704). The names of the 
writers are French, but both quotations are given 
in English. According to Bartlett, therefore, the 
word is a Norman form, or rather the Norman 
equivalent, of the ordinary French chalumeau; and 
this seems not improbable, as it is one of the 

liarities of the Norman dialect to retain the 
tin c, and not to change it into ch. It is appa- 
rently true also that the French settlers in Canada 
came from Brittany and Normandy (especially the 
latter), for I find this stated in Blackie’s ‘Popular 
Encyclopedia’ (1874), s.v. “Canada,” and in a 
*Dizionario Universale di Geografia, &c.,’ pub- 
lished in 1878 at Milan by “ Fratelli Treves.” 

With regard to the change of the first ¢ of the 
Old French c(h)alemel (for this see Ducange, French 
Index) into u, see Brachet and Scheler, who give 
other instances of a similar change. 

_Neither Bartlett nor Webster (an American) 
gives to calumet any other meaning than that of 
smoking-pipe generally, and pipe of war or peace 
(not of peace only) in particular. But this does 
not prove that in the French of North America* 
calumet may not have or have had the meaning 


* Littré has, as stated by Dr. Murray, “ America” 
only, but I can well imagine the French of America to 
be generally unde by Frenchmen to mean the 
French of Canada, as there is comparatively little now 
spoken anywhere else, I heard quite recently, at second 
hand, from a French-speaking lady of New Orleans, that 
or ol is fast dying “—~ there, When we ourselves talk 

erican ish” we understand by it th i 
of the United States only, 4 — 


assigned to it by Littré—viz., ‘‘ Plusieurs plantes 
dont les tiges servent 4 faire des tuyaux de pipe.” 
Indeed, it may well have had this meaning in Nor- 
mandy before it left that province for Canada (if it 
did do so); but I have no evidence to offer, as I 
do not find calumet in any dictionary of Norman 
patois which I have (Le Héricher, Du Bois, 
Duméril, Métivier), and I have no dictionary of 
Canadian or other North American French. At 
all events, it is probable that the meaning of pipe 
(for smoking) is a secondary one, inasmuch as the 
primary meaning of the Latin calamus is the stem 
or stalk of arundinaceous plants, and that of its 
derivative (and kindred word to calumet) chalu- 
meau is stated by Littré to be “tuyau de paille, de 
roseau,” &c., from which he derives the other 
meanings. 

With regard to chalwmet, it is scarcely likely to 
be merely a “ dictionary form,” for Littré takes the 
trouble to mark it with a t to show that it is not 
in the French Academy Dictionary, and besides 
gives it a meaning, “bout d'une pipe,”* which he 
does not give either to calwmet or chalumeau. I 
take it, therefore, that chalumet is a word still in 
use in French, although I have never met with it 
nor heard it, and it may be but —_ used, 

. CHance, 


Sydenham Hill. 


Dr. Murray finds no use of calumet in French 
earlier than in Voltaire. I can give him a hundred 
citations of it before Voltaire was born, and that 
with the desiderated meaning “ the pipe of peace,” 
or rather of war also. One is of the date 1673, in 
Pére Marquette’s ‘ Voyage down the Mississippi’ 
(‘Recit des Voyages et des Decouvertes en 
1673 et aux Suivantes,’ Lenox’s ed., p. 54). 
“Tl y a un calamet pour la paix, et un pour la 
guerre,” &c. Calumet is often used by Marquette, 
and still oftener by Nicolas Perrot, concerning 
events in 1670 or earlier. Thus, “Qui avoit 
chante le calumet” (‘Memoire sur les Mceurs des 
Savages,’ &c.), In the ‘ Jesuit Relations’ of 1638 
(p. 35) there is this clause : “ Jamais ils ne tirent 
aucune conclusion que le calumet a la bouche.” 
Besides, the calumet is not here employed for the 
first time. Had it been, it must have been ex- 
plained. Again, in 1721, Charlevoix wrote (ed. 
1744, vol. iii. p. 211), “‘Le calumet est un mot 
Normand, qui vent dire Chalumeau, et est propre- 
ment le tuyeau d’une pipe.” The Normans were 
among the first comers to Canada, and might 
naturally introduce the word. 

James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


* Bout, when applied to a pipe or cigarette, means the 
mouth-piece. This I know from my own experience. 
Cf. Gase’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where chalumet is given the 
meaning of “tip (of a tobacco-pipe),” and what he 
means by tip is hewn by what he says under “ bouquin,” 
viz., “ (of @ pipe) mouthpiece, tip.” 
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Calwmet must be searched for in the 
of North-Western America, viz., those spoken by 
the Nez Pergéz, Wallawallas, Tshinuks, and Upper 
Tshinuks, which contain six different spellings of 
the word. It is referred to by Ferdinando in 1538. 
R. 8. Cmarnock. 


TURKS AND THE InTRopUCTION oF ToBacco 
S. iv. 368).—The envoys of Christopher Columbus 
to Guahani (San Salvador) were certainly the first 
Europeans acquainted with the use of smoking 
tobacco. The plant smoked by the Indians of 
Guahani was called by them cohiba, but oy 
called their pipe tabaco, and Columbus gave the 

ipe’s Indian name to the plant, the right spelling 

ing tabaco (Spanish) and tabacco (Italian). The 
French pronunciation has varied between tobac and 
tabac, the latter having prevailed; and the German 
between tabak, tobak, and tubak, The form tobak, 
tobac, tobacco, is from the Flemish toubake. To- 
bacco was introduced to Europe about 1560 by a 
Dutch merchant, who offered the plant to John 
Nicot, French envoy to Portugal. Nicot presented 
the plant to the great inquisitor, and, at his return 
to en to Queen Catherine de Medicis, who 
took an immediate fancy to it. The “ petun,” as the 
plant had been called by the Brazilian smokers, 
received for a time the poetical name of “herbe a 
la reine,” and was adopted with enthusiasm by the 
gentry and army. John Nicot (hence nicotiana 
m, nicotiana, &c.) had, before leaving 
Lisbon, informed the papal nuncio, Cardinal 
Saint Crovd, of the new discovery. Cardinal 
Saint Crové introduced tobacco to italy, and the 
Italian merchants introduced it to the countries 
of the East, specially to Athens, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. It seems, however, that tobacco 
was used for smoking in Persia and China three or 
four centuries before the discovery of America 
(Pallas, Meyer, &c., who write that the Chinese 
yellow tobacco is the same as the American 
nicotiana rustica). As to the smokers in the 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ it seems impossible 
to ascertain if they smoked haschisch, American, 
or Persian tobacco. The botanist Neander thinks 
that the Persian and Dutch merchants have an 
equal right to claim the honour of the invention. 
Josern 


Tobacco is mentioned in the of Aboo- 
Seer and Aboo-Keer (‘ Thousand and Nights,’ 
ch, xxvii); but there is the following note in 
Lane’s edition (1877), vol. iii. p. 563 :— 

“ As it is certain that most of the stories in this work 
were written at least half a century before the introduc- 
tion of tobacco into the East (which happened about the 
close of the sixteenth phe oad this tale must have been 
altered by a copyist or added to the original series: and 
I think it most probable that the latter was the case. 
of tobacco, is contained in 

Calcutta edition of the complete work, and in the 


Breslau edition. The former edition seems to have been 
derived, though not immediately, from the same source 
as Mr. Lane’s original ; but the Breslau edition differs 
from it very considerably throughout.—Ep, } “ 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


I believe that neither coffee nor tobacco is 
mentioned in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Hence these 
tales are su to be written between the reign 
of Haroun Alraschid and the time when the afore- 
said luxuries were first used by Mahometans. 
Tobacco and coffee were first known to Christians 
in the sixteenth century. But as one came from 
the west and the other from the east, the Mussul- 
mans may have used coffee before they had any 
knowledge of tobacco, E. Yarpwey. 


iv. 347).—I have not heard of 
the picture mentioned by R. S. B., but I conclude 
that the subject must be the Diuaifa of the 
second idyl of Theocritus, imitated by Virgil in 
the second part of his = ecloque, “ Pharma- 
ceutria.” ONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Your correspondent will find the answer to his 

question in the second idyl of Theocritus. 
Frep, Lerenton. 

Simaitha (in Latin Simetha, not Simoetha) is 
introduced by Theocritus, in his second idyl, as 
using incantations in order to recall the estranged 
affection of her lover Delphis. The name occurs 
twice, at ll. 101 and 114. The idyl is entitled 
“ Dappyaxevtpia, Venefica, Sorceress,” not as if 
Simetha were a professional, like Canidia (Horace, 
Epod. xvii.), but as showing the several forms of 
magic which disappointed lovers had recourse to. 
The name is said to be derived from the river 
YvparHos, Simaithus, Simethus, Symethus, for it 
is written in divers ways, about eight miles from 
Catania, and separating the territories of Catana 
and Leontini (Thuc., vi.). It is also mentioned by 
Virgil, ‘Ain., ix. 584, “Symethia circum Flumina,” 
and by many other ancient writers. The editors 
call Simaitha “ puella Syracusana mediocris con- 
ditionis,” referring to I]. 70-4. Virgil has imitated 
part of this idyl in his eighth eclogue. 

W. E. Bucxzey. 

R. 8. B. will find an account of this lady in the 
second idyl of Theocritus, It is translated by 
Calvert. A. H. Curistiz, 


‘(THE FOOL IN THE MIDDLE” §. iv. 386). 
—Comes from the game of the King and Queen of 
Siberia. D. 

iv. 368).—So many of my 


| 
| 
| 
) | friends have written to me since my query ap- 
peared, telling me that “San Christobal” is 
ay the Spanish forin of St. Christopher, 
{ that I have not ceased to blush for my igno- 
rance, and am now convinced that almost — 
body must have known except the writer 


ean! 
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Scribner's Magazine and myself. This exposure of 
our ignorance, however, does not affect the main 
purpose of my query, which was to find out 
whether Coleridge borrowed or invented the name 
of his heroine, J. Dykes 


Tae Avutnor or ‘Joun Hatirax, Gentie- 
man’ iv. 367).—The orthography of Mrs. 
Craik’s maiden name is not a difficult question to 
settle. Her father, Mr. Thomas Mulock, resided 
as a merchant in Liverpool several years, though I 
think his daughter Dinah was not born in that 
city. In the Directory of 1816 there are two 
entries of the name :— 

Thomas Malock, merchant, 47, Great George 

Mulock & Bleed, 31, Argyle Street. 
Whilst resident in Liverpool, and especially in the 
election of 1816, Mr. Mulock took a prominent 
part on the Tory side in politics, and contributed 
to some acrimonious correspondence in the news- 
papers. Not long afterwards the family left Liver- 

. J. A. Picron, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


There is no doubt that Mulock is the way to 

ll Mrs. Craik’s maiden name; it is so spelt in 
‘Men of the Time’ for 1862. The “ complete 
list” of her works given in the Atheneum of 
Oct, 22, 1887, does not appear to include the fol- 
lowing: ‘Lord Erlistoun’; ‘ Domestic Stories,’ 
1859; ‘Romantic Tales, 1859; ‘Studies from 
Life, 1861; ‘ Home Thoughts and Home Scenes,’ 
1865; ‘A New Year's Gift to Sick Children,’ 
1865. The following, which are in the Atheneum 
list, viz., ‘The Little Lychetts,’ 1855 ; ‘ Michael 
the Miner,’ 1846 ; and ‘ Songs of our Youth,’ 1875, 
I am unable to find at the British Museum. ‘The 
Ogilvies,’ 1849, is always said to be her first work, 
80 probably the 1846 above is an error. 


Tomas, 
27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
x. A, Hatt says: “I have now before me a letter 
tten by her in 1848, The last letter of her signature 
is decidedly a &.” The will of Mrs, Craik puts beyond 
question the fact that the final letter was é. 


Arms anv Armour §, iv, 367).—The 
best thing to use in cleaning iron and steel is 
petroleum. G. F. 


The first golden rule in cleaning ironwork, as in 
y.” For ordinary cleaning soft and 
wasline laid on for some time, and todo will 
be found useful. If the piece be fine, and orna- 
mented with gold and silver, soaking for a long 
time in a paraffine bath will loosen much of the 
dirt, and then it should be covered with finest 
Rangoon oil and put in front of the fire till quite 
hot (of course, not anything like red hot); much 
of the dirt will come away on the hand or by 
dabbing with soft wool or rag. Any small corners 


can be cleaned out with a soft wooden point, ¢.9., 
of an ordi deal match. 
rust, especially upon ornamental pieces, care 
scraping with a blant knife or paper knife, after 
previous soaking in oil, will remove the rougher 
portions, so as to render the surface amenable to 
fine, or, better still, to Rangoon oil and heat, 
, quite rough work, when the pieces are to be 
made bright, fine emery powderand Manchester card 
will do no harm ; but in treating really fine pieces, 
patience and much personal labour without violence 
are absolutely necessary. I should be glad per- 
sonally to compare notes with your ee 


ad, 
11, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, City. 


Given the rust once removed, Masoxier would 
find the ordinary mercurial ointment far more 
effectual than Rangoon oil in keeping steel armour 
in condition ; but it would not do to apply it 
where there was any silver or gold inlaying present. 
The ointment should be rabbed on with a piece of 
rag and almost rubbed off again, so as to leave the 
slightest possible film adherent ; the application 
need not be renewed oftener than once in six 
months. A drawback is that dust is apt to collect 
on the surface. I have read somewhere that a 
layer of thin copal varnish is very efficacious in 
preserving metal from rust, but have had no 
experience of this method. 

E. G. Youncrr, M.D. 

Hanwell, W. 


My experience may be of some use to MaJouiEr. 
Though Rangoon oil is very good, I find vaseline 
infinitely better for cleansing purposes. My plan of 
treating arms and armour does away with all the 
bother of cleaning. Carefully cleansing, and, if 
desired, burnishing, apply all over warm varnish, 
one coat quite sufficient ; after this the dusting is 
the only trouble. © Harotp Mater, Colone 


Let try ordinary kerosine. 


Tae Descenpants oF SHAKSPEARE’s SisTER 
(7™ §. iv. 349).—Two years ago I published a 
sheet pedigree of the Shakspeare family, and took 
some trouble to find out all that was known of 
Joan Hart’s descendants. I saw George Hart’s 
first cousins, the Ashleys of Tewkesbury, but could 
not learn much about him. It is possible that 
since my visit they may have heard from him. Mr, 
Mitt might write to Mr. Ashley, cabinet maker, 
Tewkesbury. If any fresh information is forth- 
coming I should be glad to know of it. If Mr. 
Mitt has not seen my pedigree I will send him a 
copy. A. W. Corwetivs 

Editor Northern Notes and Queries. 


I fail to see that the George Hart ‘‘ born 1842, 
in Australia,” of Mr. Hallen’s pedigree, is “the 
present representative of the poet.” e, he may 
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be called tative of the poet’s father, but 
that is a different matter, and there are many now 
alive who claim to represent the poet’s family. 

When we describe a family of noble origin or 
great possessions, we trace the descent of blood 
relations, because, under our old laws of inheritance, 
& reversionary claim to property must eventually 
arise somehow ; but in Shakspere’s case it would 
be an inheritance of brain power only. It is very 
remarkable that none of his own brothers has left a 
play or a poem ; his sister, Mrs. Hart, may have 
resembled him most, but she did nothing. At 
his decease the representation vested in his grand- 
—- Lady Barnard ; and at her decease the 
Halls would be nearest of kin, if they could be 
found; but, failing them, we know that Lady 
Barnard clung to the Hathaways, her grand- 
mother’s relations, and Hathaway is a name re- 
corded in contemporary dramatic literature. 

As to brain-power, we remember the scandal 
about Sir William Davenant ; here was a repre- 
sentative not unwortby of Shakspere’s reputation ; 
but the story is incapable of proof. A. Hatt. 


Mr. Mitt states that “George Hart is the 
present representative of the poet.” A friend of 
mine now in England claims relationship through 
her father, John Shakspeare Dixon, who was a 
farmer in Warwickshire. 


Henry Geratp Hope. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


Tae Cuess-Rook or Heratpry iv. 
264).—The chess-rook of heraldry is an entirely 
distinct bearing from the castle, or tower. In spite 
of its modern name, it probably did not originate 
in the game of chess. The following is the brief 
account given of it by the very learned Pére Mené- 
trier, in his rare edition of the ‘ Abbregé Metho- 
dique des Principes Heraldiques, ou du Veritable 
Art da Blason,’ Lyon, 1673 :— 

Roe est le fer morné d'une lance de Tournoy, ou 
recourbé & la maniére des extremitez des croix ancrées. 
On l’appelle aussi Roc d’Echiquier, parce que les Tours 
des Echecs que les Espagnols nomment ont la 
mesme forme,” 

So also Jouffroy d’Eschevannes, ‘Traité Complet 
du Blason,’ p. 158 :— 

“ Roc ou Roquet. Fer de lance recourbé en deux sur 
les cotés. Il représente aussi une piéce d’échiquier, et 
se nomme alors roc d’échiquier,” 

In fact, it was probably the same bearing as that 
wn as a coronel or cronel. Martecto Tower 
should consult, if he can read Swedish, Hans 
Hildebrand’s excellent paper on ‘Det Svenska 
Riksvapnet’ (in the Antiquarisk Tidskrift for 
Sverige, Del. 7, Nr. 1, pp. 44-7, 1883), where he 
will find this matter discussed with the n 
illustrations, He may, at any rate, refer to Viollet- 
le- Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné du Mobilier 
Frangais,’ whence Hildebrand takes his engravings 


of the tilting-lance and its cronels. Now, also, 
I should like to ask a little question on my own 
account. To what does Marretio Tower allude 
when he speaks of “‘the broom worn by the old 
Spanish family of Padilla,” &c.? I know some- 
thing about the frying pans, but the broom legend 
is novel to me, and I should like to hear all about 
it. At present I a | Marretto Tower has 
made aslip. Brooms do appear in the arms of 
the Escobars, not in those of the Padillas. 


Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


“Rt rot pe rot,” &c. iv. 188, 252).— 
During thetwelve months between November, 1879, 
and November, 1880, there appeared monthly a 
very useful little magazine entitled Mid-England, 

blished by Messrs. Houghton & Hammond, of 

irmingham. ‘I'welve numbers only 
and then it finished its existence, much to the 
regret of many. From the number for July, 1880, 
I quote the following, which may fitly find a place 
in the list suggested by your querist. Perhaps it 
may be as well to add that the question asked by 
the editor at the head of the poem never received 
any reply. 

Ye Wanwrcxsurre Honrre. 

[The MS, of the following curious song has fallen into 
our hands. Will any of our antiquarian friends, who 
are conversant with the archaisms of the language, 
kindly inform us at what period its orthography was in 
vogue ?) 

Ye huntte y* uppe onne Suttoune chaase, 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Ye houndés alle offe myghte ande paace, 
Ande lordes ande ladyes fayre 0’ faace 
Doe merrye maake y* mornynge. 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 


Ye aunciente dogge hee gyvethe tongue, 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Yt y* y® deepe-mouthede wolffe hounde’s songe, 
Ryde ladyes gaye ande lordes ylonge, 
Ande merrye maake y* mornynge. 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 


Ye wolffe is rouzéde fro y* layre, 

Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Presse harde y* lordes ande ladyes fayre, 
Ye gaame’s yfoote ande scenttes y* ayre, 
Soe merrye y" y* mornynge. 

Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 


And nowe y* quarrye y* y* boare ! 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Ye hunttesmanne bolde y* toe y* fore, 
Ye milk-whyte steede hee runnythe gore, 
Soe merrye y* y* mornynge. 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 


Seehoe! Seehoe ! y* hayre herr forme, 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 


Shee leeveyethe doublynge lyke y* worme, 
Ande cunnynge runneythe toe y* storme, 
Soe merrye in y* mornynge. 

Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevye ! 


Fro y* greene covere 0’ y* woode, 
cicks ! tallyhce, tanteevyee ! 


| 
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Ye vyxene offe y* vulpyne broode 
sue houndes y* fleeynge shrewde 
Ryghte merrye y" y* mornynge. 
Yoicks! tallyhoe, tanteevyee ! 
Ande nowe yt y y* bucke ande doe, 
Harke ! harke awaye, tanteevyee ! 
Ye stagge y* flyinge fro y* foe, 
Ande loude y* wyndynge hornes doe blowe, 
Alle merrye y* mornynge. 
Harke ! forrwarrde, barke ! tanteevyee ! 
Nowe chauntynge lordes and dames o’ Courte 
Synge sweetlye alle tanteevyee ! 
Forre stagge y* hunttesmanne soundeyethe morte 


Longe lyve y* kynge and royalle sporte 
Soe merrye y* y* mornynge. 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Joun T. Paces. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 
[Ie it certain that the song is not a modern 
imitation !) 


Tuert From Want (7S. iv. 222).—Nothing 
ean be clearer than that, by the law of England, 
want is no excuse for larceny. Ina note on p. 35 
of Stephen’s ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. i., it is stated 
that “the Report of the Criminal Code Bill Com- 
missioners (p. 10, note a) notices that Lord Hale 
admits the general rule to be subject to some ex- 
ceptions, as, for instance, in the seizure of private 
stores of provisions by the master in the case of 
shipwreck.” Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


GeneraL StupHotme Hopason (7 §, iv. 248). 
—Col. J. Studholme Brownrigg was M.P. for 
Boston about 1837-1847; and I always understood 
that he was named after General Studholme Hodg- 
son. Probably he, if he is alive, or his family, if 
he is deceased, could help Mr. Faruey in his re- 
searches. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Gissow (7 S. iv. 167, 274).—Col. Sir Jobn 
Gibson, lieutenant- governor (not governor) of 
Portsmouth, died October 24, 1717, leaving a son, 
Francis Gibson, Esq., who was elected a | aoe 
of Portsmouth in 1711. He died about the year 
1727, James Horsey. 

Quarr, 


Goosrperry S. iv. 204, 252, 311, 351).—I 
have no further apology to offer Pror. Skeat for 
my little doubt concerning his infallibility. Perhaps 
some day, when he comes to swear by a better dic- 
tionary than that of Fliigel, he may be convinced 
that I did not invent Kronsbeere, and then belike 
he will “withdraw his charge against me sans 
phrase.” But about that I am not careful. Mean- 
while my wish to have something more certain 
touching the etymology of gooseberry than Pror. 
Sxear’s conjecture still remains. I hope it will 
be allowed that the greatest for his in- 
dastry and ingenuity may exist side by side with 


the belief that he has left something for others to 
discover, and that there are points which his ruling 
does not finally decide. 

As to cranberry, if one may trust dictionaries and 
tongues, it is known in different parts of Germany 
as rote Heidel-, Preissel-, Preussel-, Moos-, Kran-, 
Krons-, and Kranichbeere. Also, although Pror. 
Sxeat thinks I do not “ play” fairly, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that he can score, inasmuch as 
Dr. Ig. Emanuel Wessley’s edition of the Thieme- 
Preusser ‘ Kritisches Worterbuch’ (1883) records 
Krausbeere, cranberry, rough gooseberry, a defini- 
tion which, we are told, the newest Fliigel (of the 
same date) failsto give. It may be as well to say 
that I shall be surprised if other names cannot be 
added to the list. Sr. Swirary. 


Conrirmation a Cure ror Rarumatism (6 
S. ix. 347).—I have just met with a reference to 
this curious superstition, alluded to by Mr. CO. 
Moor, in Chadwick’s ‘Life and Times of Daniel 
De Foe’ (London, 1859), p. 159 :— 

“In the north of England, some of the old ladies 
believe that the act of confirmation is a specific for the 
rheumatism. I have not been able to trace the origin of 
this foolish superstition; but certainly, without I had 
good authority for so doing, I should not take it further 
back than the superstitious reign of Queen Anne.” 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Hair TURNING sUDDENLY Waite (5* §. i. 444; 
6% S. vi. 85, 134, 329 ; vii. 37; viii. 97; ix. 6, 93, 
150, 238, 298, 404, 412, 518; 7" S. ii. 6, 93, 160, 
238, 298, 412, 518; iii. 95; iv. 195).—I have been 
able to verify the reference to Scaliger’s ‘Exoterical 
Exercitationes,’ ex. xxxii. cor. cccxii., in my note 
ante, p. 195. I see that there is no mention of the 
pentameter, “O nox,” &c.; but it appears that Sir 
T. Browne was in error, as I thought that he was. 
Scaliger states :— 

“ Ex timore vero caniciem sequi tum ratio docet, tum 
habemus exemplo pene domestico, &c...... Historia vero 
nostrae tempestatis est sub Francisco Gonzaga Mantuz 
principe. Is affinem suum suspectum conjurationis cum 
in turri ports Cesares ad qustionem, aut sapplicium 
servari jussisset, nunciatum est mane totum repente 
canum factum. Quod quasi prodigium flexit principis 
animum. Qui ei propterea et venie et vite fecit 
gratiam (Ex. ccczxii, p. 1006, Francof., 1607). 

Ep. MarsHat. 


Georce Barnarp (7 §, iv. 308, 372).—My 
attention has been called to the query at the first 
reference from Mr. Cugsson as to what is known 
of me, and there have been like inquiries in the 
Folkestone papers in connexion with the flatter- 
ing notice by Mr. Ruskin of my earliest water- 
colour sketches of Folkestone as it was some fifty- 
eight years ago, some of which he has purchased 
for his work on Turner’s ‘ Harbours of England.’ I 
ought to be known well enough to the hundreds 
of Rugbeans who have been my pupils durin 


nearly forty years’ professorship at the school, and 
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also to those who have used my works on ‘ Land- 
scape Painting in Water Colours,’ ‘ Dra from 
Nature,’ ‘Foliage and Foreground Plants,’ &., or 
my earlier ‘ Studies of Trees in Li phy,’ now 
out of print. My name is also well known at 
the Alpine Club, of which I was elected a 
member in 1864, being the first artist member, 
and nominated not as a climber, but for the 
fidelity of my paintings of the mountains, the 
principal of which are in the hands of the senior 
members of the club. 

As to why these sketches of Old Folkestone 
have so long remained hidden, I may mention 
that in 1831, released from pretty severe dis- 
cipline in J. D. Harding’s studio and Sass’s 
atelier, I was r to enjoy some practice in 
water colours, and in the harbour and 
old town found plenty of subjects for my brush, 

inting all with the earnest fidelity of a young 
Sieciple. Hastings I also visited more than once 
about this time, in company, as at Folkestone, 
with my brother-in-law Faraday, and gained many 
a valuable hint from his enthusiastic appreciation 
of the beauties of light and colour. From some 
of these sketches I painted water-colour 
drawings ; and, as I never pai with the ori- 
ginals, these were shut up in a folio, as the 

of other work came on me, and so re- 
mained till the necessity of turning out old folios 
for removing brought them again to light. I may 
perhaps be allowed to add that I still paint, and 
some of my most recent work will be at the ex- 
hibition of Alpine subjects at the next Alpine 
dinner, December 14. Grorce Barna, 


Worpsworrs : ‘Lines on Lucy’ (7 iv. 
348).—I never heard that Wordsworth was in- 
debted to Mrs. Wordsworth for any portion of his 
poetry. But how much he owed to his sister, his 
constant companion through the r part of 
his life, is evident from a perusal of his diaries 

The description of the “ daffodils ”— 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 
and the rest of that lovely picture—is a mere re- 
writing, in rhyme and measure, of a —* 
Miss Wordsworth’s diary. E. V. 


A ‘Bioorapzicat Dictionary or THe Stace’ 


and 
w where an engraving of Charlotte Cushman 
can be seen. As Bracegirdle will also be one 
the five, is there any drawing of her extant? 
still uncertain ? Staffordshire and War- 


wickshire have been mentioned, but whether either 
be correct is uncertain. Where are the engravings 
of Mrs. Clive to be seen, especially that by 
Hogarth ? Epwarp R, Vrvray. 
[Nothing further is known of Mrs. Bracegirdle 

given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography. xz 
traits of Mrs. Clive assigned to Hogarth and to Verelst 
are in the Garrick Club. A portrait of Mies Cushman ig 
prefixed to her ‘ Life,’ published in America. A rather 
rough picture of her as Meg Merrilies is in the Theatrical 
Times, vol. i, p, 97.) 


Lease or 999 Years (7 §S. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
334).—Is have been told, the 
jongest contract Engli w recognizes? If so 
what is the theory that prevents the fixing 8 
year longer? The only two title-deeds I have ever 
held involve, one this term and the other 500 
years, both dated in this century. E. L. G. 

(A story is told in Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ of a 


worthy farmer who, refusing a lease of 99 years, was 
offe by the Duke of Buccleuch, who was anxious to 


conciliate him, one of 999. He took it, with a grumble 
that it was not like having his own land]. r 


‘Unto THis Last’ 8. iv. 348).—This is the 
title of Mr. Raskin’s little book on political eco- 
nomy, in which he argues against the iniquity 
of the competitive system in trade, and pleads 
for a distribution of profits on Christian prin- 
ciples. It is, no doubt, derived, as your note 
suggests, from the words in the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard, “I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee.” J. A.C, 


Tue Ram-Hontine 8. iv. 289).—The fol- 


lowing description of this practice is given in 
Lipscomb’s ‘ History of Buckinghamshire’ (vol. iv. 
p. 467, 1847) :— 


“The college (i.¢. Eton College] had an ancient 
claim upon its butcher to provide a ram on the Elec- 
tion Saturday, to be hunted by the scholars; but the 
animal having upon one occasion been so pressed as to 
swim across the Thames, it ran into Windsor Market, 
with the boys after it,and much mischief was caused by 
this unexpected accident. The health of the scholars 
had also occasionally suffered from the length of the 
chase, or the inclemency of the season, The character 
of the sport was, therefore, changed about 1740, when 
the ram was bam-strung, and, after the speech, was 
knocked on the head with large twisted clubs, which are 
reported to have been considered as Etonian curiosities. 
But the barbarity of the amusement caused it to be alto- 
gether laid aside at the election in 1747, and the flesh of 
the ram was SS ee The dish 
still continues nominally to grace the tion Monday.” 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731, p. 351, is the 
following entry :— 

“ Monday, Aug. 2, was the Election at Eaton College, 
when the Scholars, according to Custom, bunted a Ram, 
by which the Provost and Fellows hold a Manor.” 


F. Birxseck Terry. 
In Huggett’s MS. collections for the history of 
Windsor and Eton Colleges, preserved in the 


| 
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(7™ 8. iv. 324).—I find the first three letters of | 

the alphabet will be sufficient to fill a volume of | 

500 pp. As I intend to have ten portraits of lead- 
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British Museum, is the following account of hunt- | Brownine gathers from the “common authorities,” 
ing the ram :— but as a descendant of the William Mallet (sic) to 


‘Tt was an ancient custom for the butcher of the col- 
lege to give on the election Saturday a ram to be hunted 
by the scholars ; but, by reason (as I have heard) of the 
ram’s crossing the Thames and running through Windsor 
marketplace with the scholars after it, where some mis- 
chief was done, as also by long courses in that hot season, 
the health of some of the scholars being thereby thought 
endangered, about thirty years ago the ram was ham- 
strung, and, after the speech, was with large clubs 
knocked on the head in the stableyard, but this carrying 
a show of barbarity in it, the custom was entirely left off 
in the election of 1747; but the ram as usual is served up 
in pasties at the high table (anno 1760).” 

Browne Willis derives this custom from an old 
custom at East Wrotham, Norfolk (the manor of 
which was said to belong to this college), where 
“the lord of the manor after the harvest gave half 
an acre of barley and a ram to the tenants thereof. 
The which ram, if they caught it, was their own ; 
if not, it was for the lord again.” 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


as Mepiarors (7 iv. 307).—The 
story to which Inquisiror refers is probably that 
of ‘The Maidens of Verdun.’ It is told in blank 
verse in the St. James’s Magazine, vol. vi., new 
series, Oct., 1870. As I was the author of the 
lines (I will not write the word “ poem”) I may 
add that the incident happened in 1794, during 
the French Revolution, when eight young ladies 
walked into the Prussian camp to intercede for 
their city. Many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
remember that the surrender of Verdun was one of 
the chief causes which brought Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold; and it is sad and disgraceful to the French 
people to add that six of the youthful maidens 
were executed, and the two youngest were im- 
twenty years, ” forsooth 

e lar cause. ALFORD, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

This was an incident of the Hussite wars. A 
story of which it formed the chief feature appeared 
in the Sunday at Home some thirty years The 
city, I believe, was Naumburg. 

The story for which Inquisitor inquires is no 
doubt the one contained in ‘The Weaver of Naum- 
burg ; or, a City saved by Children.’ It is from 
the German, and was published some years since 
by the Religious Tract Society. 


187, High Street, Exeter. sti 


The besieged city was Naumburg, and the sto 
will be found in the Leisure poy 1856. “The 


occasion was the siege of the town by the Hussite 
troops. 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Maowa Cuarta Barons: a Famity AFrair 
(7 §. iv. 301).—I am sorry to have to correct 
such interesting ion as Mr. Cuartes H. | Ch 


whom he refers at No. 14,I trust that I may be 
permitted to set these “common authorities” 
right in as short a manner as possible. This Lord 
William Malet, of Curry Malet and Shepton Malet, 
was the last of the Barons Malet of Somerset ; 
sheriff of Dorset and Somerset, 1211; married 
Alicia, daughter of Thomas, Lord Basset, and had 
issue two daughters, Mabel and Helewise. By the 
former’s marriage with Hugh de Vivonia was 
descended Jane Seymour, Queen of Henry VIIL., 
the mother of Edward VI., and Lord Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, &c. Lord William Malet’s 
origin is equally clear, being the son of Lord 
Gilbert the “Seneschal,” and great-great-grand- 
son of William, Lord Malet, the “Compater 
Heraldi,” to whom Harold’s body was entrusted 
after the Battle of Hastings by the Conqueror, for 
King Harold’s wife was William Malet’s second 
cousin. We read, “ Isti sunt xxv barones electi.” 
Why does Mr. Brown1ne give us twenty-six ? 
Harotp Mater, Col. 


De Bonun=Caney (7" S. iv. 247).—The coat 
given—Gu., a chev. between three swans arg.— was 
that of Lyte or Light, of Ey co. Somerset, 
as well as that of Cary. e De Bohuns used a 
swan as their badge. Their arms were “ Azure, 
on a bend argent, between two colises and six 
lioncels rampant or, three —_ = 


Error CONCERNING Mary, Queen or Scots 
(7 iv. 245).—Mnr. Peacock, in correcting one 
error, has, I think, fallen into another. Surely no 
Roman Catholic who has studied history would call 
Mary, Queen of Scots, “the holiest and purest 
martyr of Scotland.” Even those who are most 
anxious for her canonization do not forget or ignore 
the frailties of her earlier life. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Greanine Bett (7 8. iv. 248).—A clergyman 
of Nottinghamshire answers for the custom as exist- 
ing in his county at ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. iv. 216. 
But this was not the first occurrence of the subject in 
‘N. & Q” C. Freeman, in S. x. 288, 
spoke of the custom of ringing the gleaner’s bell as 
in existence in “the ancient town of Great Waker- 
ing, in Essex,” and, like F. M. ©., asked for in- 
formation, A then valued correspondent, H. T. 
Ex.acomss, at p. 356, supplied an instance of its 
use at Drifield : ; ©. Cooxe did the same for 
Swalcliffe and Tadmarton, in Oxon; Rarmonp G. 
Smirn referred to his own articles in Cassell’s 
Family Paper; and H. B. P. stated that he had 
observed the custom in many villages in Thuringia 
at p. 357; F. 8. spoke of its being in use at 

urchdown and Sandhurst, in Gloucestershire, at 


r 
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476; and E. Tartor named Aldeby and 
ibenham, in Norfolk, and Beccles, ia Suffolk. 
Another village in Norfolk, Gillingham, was men- 
tioned by G. W. M. at p. 518. Another valued 
correspondent, F. O. H. (Dr. Huseypern), stated 
that the want was so much felt in a certain un- 
named ish in Norfolk that the bell of the 
Roman Catholic chapel, which was rang for Mass 
at nine ai of it asa 
signal for the gleaners (vol. xi. p. 78). 
Ep. 
See North and Stahlschmidt’s ‘Church Bells of 
Hertfordshire’ (1886), pp. 85-6, where the names 
of some twenty places in Hertfordshire where the 
“ gleaning ” bell is still rung are given. 
G. F. R. B. 
Cooxe’s Lisrarr” (7® 8. 
iii. 388, 521; iv. 244).—I have the ‘ Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County of Lan- 
caster,’ &c., “ Printed for C. Cooke, No. 17, Pater- 
noster Row, by Brimmer & Co., Water Lane, Fleet 
Street, London,” and also the ‘County of Gloucester,’ 
bound up together as “vol. x.” of the ‘ British 
Traveller.’ In these there are no later population 
returns mentioned than those of the census of 1801. 
The latest date connected with Manchester I can 
find is May 25, 1803. The latest statement of the 
Liverpool shipping trade is from June, 1800, to 
June, 1801; latest return of infirmary patients, 
for the year 1803 ; and there is an extract from the 
‘Picture of Liverpool,’ 1805, which is the most 
recent date I have come across. Describing St. 
Nicholas Church, it is stated that “a spire was 
added in 1750.” This spire fell in 1810, killing 
twenty-two people, bat of this accident no mention 
is made. It is, therefore, evident that the ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Lancashire’ was printed some time between 
1805 and 1810, probably 1806. C. Cooke very 
seldom put a date on the title-pages of his publica- 
tions. His geographies (1780-1790) are without, 
so also are his “Pocket Editions” of “Select 
Novels,” “Select Poets,” &c. The plates, however, 
in these latter small volumes are dated, those in 
*Tom Jones,’ 1792; ‘Roderick Random,’ 1793; 
* Peregrine Pickle,’ 1796, and so on. “The Com- 
lete Foglish Traveller, or a new Survey and 
Desoription of England and Wales...... to which is 
added Scotland,” was printed in folio, with views 
of towns, &ec., for “ J, Cooke at Shakespear's Head 
in Pater-Noster-Row,” and is dated on title 1771. 
This book I also have. J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool. 


Borter’s ‘Hupreras,’ Part L. (7* §. iii. 446; 
iv. 77).—I am much obliged to Mr. Jonnsow 
Batty for his note, as it tends to prove, from the 
errata of the so-called spurious edition A being 
corrected in Marriot’s issue, that A was really the 
earliest published under the date 1663. How 
the three editions (A, B, and Marriot’s got into 


different printers’ hands is a problem that still 
awaits solution. If Mr. Epwarp T. will 
carefully read my first note on the subject he will 
see that it related solely to the first part of ‘ Hudi- 
bras.’ The references in the “Author's Life” 
attached to his copy of the 1720 edition have, 
therefore, no bearing on the question. There is no 
doubt that a spurious edition of the second part was 
issued, but what I endeavoured to show was that 
Lowndes was mistaken in thinking the different 
issues of the first part were anything but genuine ; 
I mean, of course, so far as the text was concerned, 
Two of them may very ae a" been piracies, 
. F. Pargacx. 
Calcutta. 


Keep rour Tempsr (7"'S. iv. 327).— The 
game inquired for by Mr. K. Howarp is m 
an old form of the children’s game snap, and is 
played by two or more players in the followi 
manner. A pack of cards is equally distributed, 
and each player lays his portion face downwards 
in front of him. The player next the dealer 
commences by turning a card face upwards, and 
lays it in front of his cards. Each of the others 
in their turn do the same, and when the turn 
comes round again the second card is placed 
over the first, the third over the second, and so 
on. Whenever a card appears of which a 
duplicate happens to be lying uncovered on the 
table, the two who own those cards call “ Keep 
your temper,” and whichever says it first takes 
all the cards in the upturned pack of his opponent. 
As each player loses all his pack he retires, until 
all the cards are in the hands of one, who is the 
winner. The great difficulty when the game is 
played quickly is to remember “Keep your 
temper” in the excitement of the moment. Pro- 
bably for this reason “Snap” was substituted, as 
easier for children; but evidently the words first 
used were a warning to the loser not to get cross, 
as some of the children used to do when it was 
doubtfal who spoke first. We sometimes said 
“ Keep your Watrer T. Rocers. 

28, Ballater Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


The game is with ordinary cards, and 
is the mame of grab, the 
words “Keep your temper” being sometimes 
substituted, hence the change of name. 

T. 

Ealing 


Waren axp New 
Lowpow’ S. iv. 285).—As I am bringing 
out a new edition of this work, Nemo may be 
comforted by my assurance that his correction 
relating to Admiral Parker shall be duly attended 
to in my revision of ‘Old and New London’ when 
I reach the chapter on St. Paul’s. Mr. Thornbury, 
I fear, too often trusted to his memory. I take 


ec! 


D 
| 
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is opportunity of stating that I shall be of 
from contributors to ‘ &Q’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Garrix (7" S. iv. 204, 398).—I wish to cancel 
the words “‘ which appears to have escaped the 
notice of Pror. SkgatT” in my reply (p. 398), a 
hasty statement which I see is not warranted. This 
withdrawal was sent to the printers before the 
issue of ‘N. & Q.’ of November 12, but unfortu- 
nately too late to take effect. Jonw W. Bone. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson: an Historical Bio- 
phy based on Letters and other Documents. By 
Gordy Jeaffreson, 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mar. Jearrreson aims at a rehabilitation of the character 
of the famous Lady Hamilton, and in a great measure 
succeeds in his effort. In so doing he has to combat the 
damaging accusations of Southey and Alison and other 
writers, and to remove what in most minds has become 
a settled conviction of her guilt, The task he essays is 
the more worthy of accomplishment since in clearing 
from the gravest offences with which she has been 
charged the celebrated mistress of Nelson the fair fame 
of England’s great naval hero is also established. The 
documents on which Mr. Jeaffreson principally relies are 
from the fine collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison, who, 
with “characteristic generosity,” has placed his stores 
at Mr. Jeaffreson's disposition. They comprise the | 
tismal certificate, which, with Lady Hamilton’s last will, 
now given, has not previously been printed, and a series 
of letters, many of them of singular interest, addressed 
to the Hon. Charles Francis Greville (her first “ pro- 
tector”) Sir Williem Hamilton, Romney (the painter), 
*Vathek’ Beckford, Miss Cornelia Knight, and the Hon. 
Robert Fulke Greville, and are dated from her various 
residences, including Naples, Caserta, Castellamare, the 
Foudroyant in Naples Bay, and 12, Temple Place, within 
the rules of the King’s Bench Prison, 
After reading these letters, with all their proofs of 
rance, it is difficult to do other than acquit Lady 
ilton of the worst charges that have been brought 
against her. A nature franker, more truthful, more 
loyal, and more affectionate than these bespeak for her 
early years is not often encountered, It is, of course, 
——— for us to go seriatim through the charges to 
which reply is made. After establishing incontestably 
her birth and parentage, and her close affection and 
watchful tenderness towards her mother and other rela- 
tives, Mr. Jeaffreson disposes of the gravest accusation 
brought against her in connexion with her service with 
Graham, the quack, and his Temple of Health, and the 
other matters in her early life brought forward in the 
* Scandalous Memoirs.’ In this portion of the work the 
argument is close and irresistible. The “transaction ” 
by which Emma, or Amy Lyons, as she was first called, 
was handed over from Greville to Sir William Hamilton 
— transaction in which the subsequent Lady Hamilton 
was tricked—is brought to light. Then follow the brilliant 
life in Naples, the marriage with Sir William Hamilton, 
the close friendship with Queen Maria Caroline, in whose 
hands she is shown to have been a useful tool, and her 

ually formed intimacy with Nelson. Concerning 

relations with the Queen of Naples the worst accu- 
stations were brought by French writers, descendants of 
the revolutionary period, who were glad with one effort 


to sully a queen who was sister of their own Marie 
Antoinette and a woman to whom in part was due the 
destruction of the French fleet. They have no more 
authority than other sensual ravings of that deplorable 
epoch. The accusations in connexion with the death of 
Caracciolo and the conduct of Nelson in the Medi- 
terranean are English in origin. While dismissing the 
foreign scandals, Mr. Jeaffreson answers at length and 
convincingly those ef home growth. His method of 
dealing with them must be read in his pleasant and 
valuable pages. While defending Lady Hamilton, how- 
ever, against Southey and Alison, he pooh-poohs the 
exaggerated claims for service to the country put in for 
her by Nelson, and he admits the faults and short- 
comings of her later days. A striking contrast is drawn 
between the early days, when, simple in her tastes and 
inexpensive in her habits, she won the praise of Greville 
for her nice conscientiousness, and that later period of 
payer and gourmandise, when she incurred debts 
she could not hope to pay, and drank to “the very 
boundary line of intemperance.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s book joins to very close reasoning 
and to new and all-important information a vivacity ot 
style that makes its perusal a pleasure. It is an accept- 
able outcome of those researches in connexion with the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission on which, fortunately 
for letters, Mr. Jeaffreson has been lately engaged. 


An Accompt of the most considerable Estates and Families 
in the County of Cumberland from the Conquest unto 
the beginning of the Reign of K. James the First. By 
John Denton, of Carden, ited by R. 8. Ferguson. 
(Kendal, Wilson.) 

Joux Denton, of Carden, was a local antiquary who 

flourished in the seventeenth century, He is said to 

have had a quarrel with the Bishop of Carlisle, and to 
have been imprisoned in the Tower in consequence, 

His confinement cannot have been of a very severe kind, 

for he seems to bave been premitted to have unrestrained 

access to the records there preserved, and from them to 
have compiled the book which has at last been com- 
mitted to the press. We are apt to think that imprison- 
ment was in former days always loathsome and horrible. 

This is, however, not the fact in all cases. When William 

Prynne was shut up at Dunster, to keep him out of 

harm’s way, for his own safety much more than for that of 

the State, he employed himself in reading the Mohun 
and Lutterell charters preserved there. Denton may 
have been a similar man. Both loved the by-paths of 

English history, and neither of them seems to have had 

much love for the episcopal order. Denton’s book, though 

containing some errors of a grave nature, is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the borders. The original 
manuscript is lost; but Mr. Ferguson has access to 
several transcripts, some of which contain additional 
information which Denton could not have given. The 
labour of editing has been discharged in a satisfactory 


manner, 


Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of the State of New York. (Albany, U.8., 
Argus Co.) 

Tue sheaf of trustworthy data brought together in this 

volume will be gratefully accepted by every one interested 

in the reconciliation of capital and labour, Students of 
political economy who have suffered from the difficulty 
of obtaining trustworthy information on subjects con- 
nected with industrial me ern | will find the tables of 
strike returns and “ lock-outs” of the greatest use, and 
will cordially agree with Mr, Peck, the compiler of the 
report, when he asserts that it is the manifest duty of 
all those who are e: ed in developing the usefulness 
of trade unions to supply the Government with statistics 
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the not the sentimental and supposed 
of the classes. It is quite certain 
laws for the protection of the labourers are to 

they can only be made when the Legislature 
possession of reliable and thorough information 
regarding them”; and that “if the unions would show 
the exact condition of affairs the chances of reform 
would be increased one hundred fold.” In addition to 
the economical benefits from accurate knowledge 
of the relation of labour and capital further advantages 
would accrue, A mutual understanding of common 
difficulties would soften the rivalry which divides every 
civilized community into two camps, and the ene 
now wasted in the struggle between work and wealt 
might then be directed towards elevating and ennobling 
national life as a great whole, 


By RB, Milner 
. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tus is an account of the travels of three un 

females by one of them. Leaving Queenborough in the 
Flushing steamer, they travelled to Bayreuth, where they 
heard ‘ Parsifal’ and ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ They then 
went to Nuremberg, which they found “ being rapidly 
modernized.” A stopping at Kupprechtstegen, 
Pottenstein, and other places, they visited Wartburg, 
Cassel, Wilhelmehihe, and Eckernfirde, returning home 
by steamer from Hamburg to Grimsby. With some few 
exceptions, the book is simply and pleasantly written. 
Though it is hard to understand why everybody who may 
make a tour on the Continent at all out of the beaten 
track should feel compelled to publish an account of the 
journey, the book may be found useful by those who are 
intending to visit Franconian Switzerland. We regret 
that we cannot commend the illustrations, and we think 
that an index of the uames of the places would have 
added to the usefulness of the volume, 


Indian Fables. Collected and Edited by P. V. Ramas- 
wami Raju. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
THERE would seem to be no end to the vast store of 
Oriental fables and romances, These fables, which 
have been diligently collected and intelligently edited by 
Mr, Raju, originally appeared from time to time in the 
poses of the Leiswre Hour. They are more than a 
roe 3 a number,fand are forcibly illustrated by Mr. 
. C, Gould, 


Tus November number of Le Livre opens with some 
very amusing revelations concerning Béranger, by M. 
Lemercier de Neuville, They are brilliantly written 
and have an agreeably personal flavour. An illustration, 
including nine portraits of Béranger, accompanies this 

jon of the text. ‘Le Parolier de Don Juan,’ by 

. Areéne Ariiss, which follows, deals with Lorenzo 
d’ Aponte, the author of the libretto to Mozart's famous 
opera. Some interesting information concerning the 
story of Don Juan is supplied. ‘Pétrarque et Laure’ 
gives, from the Latin works of Petrarch, translations 


of p bearing upon bis love for Laura. An inter- 
esting bibliographical article follows on ‘ Les Derniers 
Catalogues de Cazin, 


Tux following appeal, by M. Ulysse Robert, I 
Général des Bibliothéques et des Archives, 8 St. Mandé, 

rés Paris, has been issued to librarians. We gladly give 
t publicity :—“ Occupé depuis de lon années a la re- 
constitution du bullaire du pape Calixte II. (2 février 
1119-13 ou 14 décembre 1124) et sur le point de livrer 
mon travail 4 l'impression, je désirerais savoir si, i 
les documents conservés dans les archives qui sont 
confiées & vos soins, il existe des bulles de ce pape, soit 
en original, soit en copie isolée, soit dans des cartulaires. 
En cas d’affirmative, je vous serais obligé de vouloir bien 


420 
condition 
that “if 
be made, 
put in 


m’indiquer la date du lieu, du du mois et de l’année 
le nom du destinataire, les promiore mots de le belt’ 
avec la mention : or., cop, ou cartul., la date de Ia 


is | ou la date et les folios du cartulaire. Dans le cas con 


je vous prie de ne pas vous donner la peine de me ré- 


Mr. Hewry Gray, of Leicester Square, issued 
under the title of A Manual for the Sepernanhincs Col- 
lector and the Genealogist, No. 1 of a series of catalogues 
a indred departments of literature Mr. Gray 
has special information. 
On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell by auction a portion of the library of our contributor 
Mr. Alfred Wallis, who is changing the character of his 


Hotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule, Let ee gm 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
Sans the — such address as he wishes to 
ap) . Correspondents who ries 
te head the second Duplicate.” 

X.—The word embrangl t t nglement :— 

In which when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they ’re tangled. 
Batler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ ii, 2. 
It “> the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ Latham’s John- 
son, &e, 

Neuire (“ Totemism "’).—See ‘ Totemism,’ 
by J. G, Frayer, M.A.(A. & C. Black); Lang’s ‘M 
Ritual, and Religion’; “ Totemism ” 
Britannica’; and St. Paul’s Magazine, vol. xiv. p, 313. 

Henrpert Harpy (“ Jenny Lind "’).— Your communica- 
tion is more suited to a musical periodical than to our 
columns, in which we cannot give it space. 

H. A. W. (Does woad exist in Kent?”).—Woad is in 
England practically superseded by indigo, and its cultiva- 
tion is almost confined to Lincolnshire. It is more 
commonly grown in France. Consult McCulloch’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Commerce,’ and ‘N, & Q.,’ 6 8, xii, 416. 

Joun (‘Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral”’). 
—Your list is almost accurate, There is, however, no 
subdean, All iculars are supplied in the 
matter to Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory.’ 

RicHarpD Cossert Lone (“Gibbon’s ‘Rome’”).—The 
first edition, in 6 vols, 4to., was published 1776-88, Your 
copy in three volumes must be a portion of the work 
oak , and as such can have no pecuniary value. 

Cc. W. (“Hooker or Howker”).—A coast or 
fishing vessel—a small hoy-built craft with one mast, in- 


eur | tended for fishing. Hookers are common on our coasts, 


and greatly used by pilots, especially off Irish ports. See 
Smyth's ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book.” 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
7 
collection. 
Au 
B. 
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Shortly will be published, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.M. THE QUEEN, 


THE COINAGE 


OF SCOTLAND. 


FROM DAVID I. TO THE UNION. ; 


Illustrated from the Ferguslie Cabinet, and other Collections. 


By EDWARD BURNS, F.S.A.Scot. 


In 3 vols. medium quarto, bound in half-morocco, price 8. 8s. ; Large Paper, 102. 10s. 


(Vols. 1 and 2 Letterpress ; 


Vol. 3 Plates.) 


IMPRESSION FOR SALE LIMITED TO 545 COPIES, 45 BEING LARGE PAPER. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
Just |, crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. ESTABLISHED 1851. ‘ 
HE CHARACTER ar and TIMES of THOMAS IRKBECK BAN &, 
CROMWELL: Criticism of the First Ten Years of the | per CENT. INTERES 

Reformation. By ARTHUR GALTON, New Coll. Oxon, | gn demand. TWO per CENT, INTEREST on OURRENT 
pts.’ ACCOUNTS, on the monthly balances, when 

Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. not drawn 1 100k, ‘The Bank dertakes for ite Cu 

of charge, the custody ritipgs, and other seourities 
the ills of Exchange, Dividends. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK.—The Best, the 

Most Complete, the Cheapest, and the Most Useful Almanack 
ed. The 1888 Eaition, considerably improved, will be ready in 
WHITAKER & oUN 


Now ready, price 6¢. ; post free, 6s. 8d. 


GENERAL INDEX to the SIXTH 
SERIES of NOTES axv QUERIES, 


Vols. I. to XII. 1880 to 1885 (two Vols. in each Year), 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


INCOME 
COMPENSATION PAID for 118000 ACCIDENTS 00.00 


Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West-end Office :—8, Grand il, 

Head Office :—64, —- 


and the Purchase and Sale of Stooks, Shares, An- 

nuit Letters of Credit and Notes issued. The 
Beck ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
FRANCIs RAVENSCRUPT. anager. 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORE and GAME PIES ; also 


JSsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great Need.—The 


action, and establish an th 
every of The Talsamte nature of Holloway. Pill 
exercises power in giving tone to debilita 
constitu’ coe Pills dislodge ali o 


tutions. betructions 
bowels and and are, on that account, much much wught het 
for promoting regularity of action in 


j 
bai 
4 
| 
— 
S 
existence depends. These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital flaid from 
| all contaminations, and by that means strengthen and invigorate ’ 
whole syatem, healthily stimulate sluggish organs. repress over-exoit. 
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1V. Noy. , 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW LIST. 


THROUGH thee WORDSWORTH 
COUNTRY. Professor WILLIAM KNIGHT, of St. Andrews 
University. wh 66 Etchings of Lake ~cenery by Goodwin, 
printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol. Columbier 8vo. 

A charming ouvenir of the lakes....We have ~ + but 


forMr. Goodwin's drawings.”— Pail Mo i. “AD extremely 
and very pteresting book....The mechanical production is nearly 
--» Kor remindivg those who have seen it already, and preparing 
tor whom the worl, 
to be excelled.” 


RUSSIA, POLIIOAL and SOCIAL. By L. 
TIKHUMAROV. 8 vols. demy 
will give a pew +t into Russian 


English readers a 
and will probably have inf pal 
& text book on Kussia it mee the best available. ie it uods 


y 
The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the 
Choice of the best avaiiable Books (about 26,00) inali Departmen 
of Scvence, Art, and Literature down to 1807, with the Dates of the 
and Last and the sizes, and Publishers’ 
ames of each Book Top’ Index. by WILLIAM 
BWAN BONN 740 pages, dto. Bia. ; interienved, 6d, 


with which Mr. Sonvensebein has his work.” — 


the most accurate, 
to English Mr. 


contribution 


NATURE and ART. Illustrated with 14 


by Rajon, Forberg, Gifford, Farrar, Garrett 
Moran, and others, and 60 Original Wovdouta, treet, 


The LAY of ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by 


EDITH by George Hodgson. A Ballad 
an old fori deseri 
adventures of Noviee, ho be — 


onastic 
sorely renounced the worla 


» which 


The FOLK SONGS of ITALY. Specimen 


Songs from ior Province, with Translations of each en 


Bao given | us exactly wane wae itu ddition to Prefatory Treatise and N tes. 
terature.”— Britis Weekly. BUSK, author ‘of "The Folk-lore of Kome’ Printed 
paper, and bound in parchment, feap. sv. 
LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of | choice in thragracefal collection of Italian folk songs hes been 
easan see different 
PORTS NOUTH. Geo Coens of A... disleste aced side, and tp them how 
uke of Richmvna gaiv rension. mage m State | they lend themselves to, end the genius of the different 
With 6 Engraved Portrasts from the Paintings at Hampton outa toa "throwing many side L.~,% on the ideas and 
Court, ana Facsimile Letter. 10s. 6d. The First Edition bas Con ‘Morning Post 
at once exhausted, and s ~econd, unaltered, is now ready. * Will prove ecceptable alike to lovers of poetry and to those special 


“I ask every member of Parliament av and every constituent of every 
member, to read * Louise de K erouaile,’ and to consider if the continu- 
of this national and 


y be votes to reward.”—7 
being taken behind the scenes of history. 
A t to the G M i 


SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


By HUBERT HALL, of H.M. Public Record Uffice. With 
Joloured and other Plates derived from Cuntemporary 
s large folding Ucloured Map of London in the 
dBixteenth Century. ‘Lhird Edition. svo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex economic Eis Raster of 
the time ; and it is not the least of the various merits of his book 
Jows out such familiar but abstraet facts as the com 
or = rise of prices in all the graphic details of in 
ith the hovel bilis of the 


tion for 
“Vasily entertaining is of 

years ago—es we 
present day.” — Punch, 

TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL. 


1, The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their | purpse 
NATIVES. By H. B. With numerous Piates, 
Coloured Maps, and Woodouts from Photos by the Author. 
Royal ovo. extra cioth gilt, 25s. 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARAOC- 


of the MON ISLANDS, By H. B. GUPrY, 
.B. With 4 Maps, uniform with the above, 108. nite 


© variety of —y details as to 
Savage Manve!s and Customs, and may be recommenced equally to its 
speciasist and the general reader. Mali Gazette, 


MOON LORE. By the Rev. Timothy Harley, 
F.R.A.S. lLijustrated by Fecsimiies Old Prints and Scarce 
Wovebsocks. tvo. cloth eatra, gilt top, 7 

“A pleasant excursion into one of the by paths of literature. It 
Lotions the 


te for whom it w: 
We reoommend all | of 
of Italian dialects to send for this b 


SONNETS ROUND the COAST. 
Rev. D. RAWNSLEY, Vicar of Keswick, 
English es,” ke 
bound in parchment, or cloth extra, gilt top, 5a. 
= sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South Ovast, Cornish 
b= Be nel, Weish Coast, Lancashire Coast, Cumber- 
ad Cosst, Yorkshire Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 
“M Rawnsley shows true postic opirit-. His sonnets are of 
order, | with an 
which future tourists, with hi his verses in their hands, will 
appreciate.” —Scoteman. 


ASGARD and the GODS: a Manual of Norse 


Mythology. By Dr. W. WAGNER. Editea by M. W. MAC- 
DOWALL. Fourth Edition. With very numerous Full-Page 
Piates and Text Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“This charming book performs the useful function of directing 
- = | minds to those old wells from which so very much of the 
a we most prize has been wD. book for this 

d have been devised than the one aap - 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. Dr. W. WAGNER. Edited by M. W. MACDUWALL. 
-Pi Piates and Text 


ays of iddie Ages,’ as 
well as of the Carolingian and Arthurian Cyocles....it is well and 


ious! 
be if the don not make a wide acquaintance 
with this work.. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH COINS. By 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. With a Chapter on Greek 
Cvins by BARCLAY ¥ V. HEAD, of the British With 


together a mass of facts, traditions, 
moo. coiketed from ap infinite variety of pever before 
apeluded within the covers of ume. 


capital little volume, which ne sollector should be without 
“ This little work is eminently trustworthy and valuable. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. Pat ter-sq' 
. ; ished hy the said 
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| The DOOTOR, and other POEMS in the 
| MANX PATOIS. By Kev. T. E. BRUWN, M.A. Elegantly 
printed in foap. Svo. 68 
| nobody who has read it will easily forget. irably told. 
| --..There are many works of great poets which we would more - 
| williogty lose than this delightfui voluame."—Academy. “ The author 
| is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest : 
i patriot, the brightest and most humorous companion.” . ie 
Liverpool Mercury. 
MINORA CARMINA: Trivial Verses. By uae 
©. R. Elegantly printed in feap. 8vo. 6s. 
for nase ‘ trivial ' verses are the very best of the kind we have seen 
“Tee seperate sefulenss of this boek, or to ra long me."—Gasgow Hers 
The more the Guide “Gentiomen, scholar, sporteman, and bon vivant are apparent oo 
the thoroughness | page. — 
Spectator. iy 
nenscheir 
say age at every M.P. who sanctions 
s paid rust and responsible tor the 
it is very fascinating 
James's Gazetic. 
Votes and Queries. 


